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THE TRACER OF LOST PERSONS. 


The negro was polite 
but obdurate. 

“Dis here am de ’pint- 
ment, suh,”’ he explained 
persuasively. 

“But I want a dozen 
words with Mr. Keen at 
once,” insisted Harren. 

“H’it ain’t no use, 
suh,’’said the black man 
respectfully; “dey’s 
mi’ions an’ mi’ions ob 
gemmen jess a- 
settin’ roun’ an’ 
waitin’ foh Mis- 
tuh Keen. In 
dis here _ per- 
feshion, suh, de 
fustest gemman 
dat has a ’pint- 
ment is de fustest 
gemman dat kin 


HE business of Keen 

and Co., Tracers of 

Lost Persons, had 

grown to enormous pro- 
portions. Appointments for 
a personal interview with 
Mr. Keen were now made 
a week in advance, so when 
young Harren sent in his 
card, the gaily liveried negro 
servant came back presently, 
threading his way through 
the waiting 
throng with 
pomp and cir- 
cumstance, and 
returned the 
card to Harren 
with the date 
of appointment 
written in ink 
across the top. 


The day see Mistuh 
named was Keen. You 
Wednesday ; is a military 
on Tuesday gemman 
Harren’s leave expired. yohse’f, Cap’m Harren, an’ you is 

“That won’t do,” said the young aware dat precedence am de rigger.” 
man brusquely; “I must see Mr. The bronzed young man smiled, 
Keen to-day. I wrote last week glanced at the date of appointment 
for an appointment.” written on his card, which also bore 
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his own name followed by the letters 
U.S.A., then his amused grey eyes 
darkened, and he glanced leisurely 
around the room where a dozen or 
more assorted people sat waiting their 
turns to interview Mr. Keen; all 
sorts and conditions of people— 
smartly-gowned women, an anxious- 
browed business man or two, a fat 
German van-driver, his greasy cap 
on his knees, a surly policeman, 
and an old Irishwoman, wearing a 
shawl and an ancient straw bonnet. 
Harren’s eyes reverted to the dark 
servant. 

‘“* Please explain to Mr. Keen,” he 
said, “that I am an army officer on 
leave, and that I am obliged to start 
for Manila to-morrow. This is my 
excuse for asking an immediate inter- 
view ; and if it is not a good enough 
excuse I must cancel this appoint- 
ment altogether.” 

The negro stood irresolute, and in- 
clined to argue, but something in the 
steel-grey eyes of the man restrained 
him, so, with an involuntary motion 
he went away once more with the 
young man’s message. 

Harren turned and walked back to 
his seat. The old woman with the 
faded shawl was explaining volubly 
to a smartly-dressed woman beside 
her that she was looking for her boy 
Danny; that her name was Mrs. 
Regan, and that she did laundry 
work for the aristocracy at Hunter’s 
Point at a liberal price per dozen, 
using no deleterious substances, as 
Heaven was her witness. 

The German van-driver, moved 
by this confidence, was stirred to 
begin an endless account of his 
domestic misfortunes, and Mrs. 
Regan, becoming impatient, had 
begun to interrupt with an account 
of Regan’s recent hoisting on the 
wings of a premature petard, when 
the negro reappeared, and nodded 
significantly to Harren. 
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*““Mistuh Keen will receive you, 
suh,” he whispered, leading the way 
into a large room where many attrac- 
tive girls sat busily engaged at type- 
writing machines. 

Door after door they passed, all 
with numbers on the ground-glass 
panes, then they swung to the right, 
where the servant bowed him into 
a big, handsomely-furnished room 
flooded with morning sunlight. 

A tall, grey man, faultlessly dressed 
in a grey suit, and wearing white spats, 
turned from the breezy open window 
to inspect hm—the lean, well- 
groomed type of gentleman suggested 
a retired colonel of cavalry, unmis- 
takably well-bred from the ends of his 
drooping gray moustache to his im- 
maculate spats. 

“Captain Harren ? ” he said plea- 
santly. 

*“* Mr. Keen ? ” 

They bowed. Young Harren drew 
from his pocket a card. It was the 
business-card of Keen and Co., and 
glancing up at Mr. Keen he read it 
aloud, carefully. 


KEEN & CO., 

TRACERS OF Lost PERSONS. 
Keen and Co. are prepared to locate 
the whereabouts of anybody on 
earth. No charges will be 
made unless the person 
searched for is found. 

Blanks on Application. 
WESTREL KEEN, Manager. 


Harren raised his clear, grey eyes. 
“T assume this statement to be cor- 
rect, Mr. Keen ? ” 

“You may safely do so,” said Mr. 
Keen, smiling. 

“Does this statement include all 
that you are prepared to undertake ? ” 
¢ The Tracer of Lost Persons in- 
spected him coolly. “‘ What more is 
there, Captain Harren? I under- 
take to find lost people. I even under- 














take to find the undiscovered ideals 
of young people who have failed to 
meet them in the flesh. What further 
would you suggest ? ” 

Harren glanced at the card which 
he held in his hand; then, very 
slowly, he re-read, “‘ the whereabouts 
of anybody on earth,” accenting the 
two last words deliberately as he en- 
countered Keen’s piercing gaze again. 

“Well?” asked Mr. Keen laugh- 
ingly, “is not that sufficient ? Our 
clients could scarcely expect us to 
‘ invade Heaven in our search for the 
vanished.” 


— Se 
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A sweet-faced girl entered. 

“Take these notes,” he said. 
The girl picked up a pencil and 
writing pad; and Mr. Keen, still 
pacing the room, dictated in a quiet 
pleasant voice as he walked to and fro. 

“Mrs. Regan’s Danny is doing six 
months in Butte, Montana. Break it 
to her as mercifully as possible. We 
make no charge. 
Becker, can find his wife at her 
mother’s house, Leonia, New Jersey. 
Tell him to be less pig-headed or she’ll 
go for good some day. Ten dollars. 
Mrs. M., (No. 36001), can find her 
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“THEY WERE WAITING TO INTERVIEW THE TRACER.” 


“There are other regions,” said 
Harren. 

“Quite so. Will you sit down? 
There is a row of bookcases for your 
amusement. Help yourself while I 
clear the decks for action.” 

Harren stood fingering the card, his 
grey eyes lost in retrospection ; then 
he sauntered over to a bookcase and 
scanned the titles. The Tracer of Lost 
Persons studied him for a moment 
or two, turned, and began to pace the 
room. After a moment or two he 
touched a bell. 





missing butler in service at 79, 
Vine Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 
She may notify the police whenever 
she wishes. His portrait is No. 
170529, Rogues’ Gallery. Five hun- 
dred dollars. Miss K. (No. 3679) 
may send her letter, care of Cisneros 
& Co., Rio, where the person she is 
seeking has gone into the coffee -usi- 
ness. If she decides that she really 
does love him he’ll come back fast 
enough. Two hund.ed and fifty dol- 
lars. Mr. W. (No. 3620) must go to 
the morgue for further information, 


The van-driver,’ 
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His repentance is too late, but he 
can see there is a decent burial. 
The charge is one thousand dollars ; 
send to the Florence Mission. You 
may add that we possess his full 
record.” 

The Tracer paused and waited for 
the stenographer to finish. When 
she looked up—‘ Who else is wait- 
ing ?” he asked. 

The girl read over the initials and 
numbers. 

** Tell the policeman that Kid Con- 
roy sails by the ‘Caronia’ to-mor- 
row. Fiftydollars. Thereis nothing 
definite in the other cases. Report 
progress and send out a general alarm 
for the cashier inquired for by No. 
3608. Youwill find details in Volume 
XXXIX. under B. I’m going to 
be very busy with ’—turning slowly 
towards Harren—‘“ with Captain 
Harren, of the Philippine Scouts, 
until to-morrow—a complicated case, 
Miss Borrow, involving cipher codes 
and photography——” 

Harren started, and walked slowly 
to the centre of the room and the 
stenographer passed out with a curious 
level glance at him. 

“Why do you say that photo- 
graphy plays a part in my case?” 
he asked. 

*“Doesn’t it ?” 





“Yes. But how - 
“* Oh, I guessed it,”’ said Keen with 
asmile. “‘ I made another guess that 


your case involved a cipher code. 
Does it ? ” 

*'Y-es,” said the young man, 
astonished, “‘ but I don’t see a 

“It also involves the occult,” 
observed Keen calmly. ‘“ We may 
need Miss Borrow to help us.” 

Almost staggered, Harren gazed 
at the Tracer in astonishment until 
that gentleman laughed and seated 
himself, motioning Harren to do 
likewise. 

“Don’t be surprised, Captain Har- 





ren,” he said. ‘“‘ You have no idea 
of our business, no realisation of its 
scope—its network of information 
bureaus all over the civilised world, 
the immensity of its delicate ma- 
chinery, the endless data and the in- 
finitesimal details we have at our com- 
mand. You, of course, have no idea 
of the number of people of every 
sort and condition who are in our 
employ, of the ceaseless yet inoffensive 
surveillance we maintain. For ex- 
ample, when your letter came last 
week, I called up the person who 
has charge of the army list. There 
you were, Kenneth Harren, Captain 
Philippine Scouts, with the date of 
your graduation from West Point. 
Then I called up a certain department 
devoted to personal detail, and in five 
minutes I knew your entire history. 
I then touched another electric button 
and in a minute I had before me the 
date of your arrival in New York, 
your present address, and ”’—he 
looked up quizzically at Harren— 
‘“‘and several items of general infor- 
mation, such as your peculiar use of 
the camera, and the list of books on 
Psychical Phenomena and Crypto- 
grams which you have been buy- 
ing—”’ 

Harren flushed. ‘“‘ Do you mean to 
say that I have been spied upon, 
Mr. Keen ?” 

“No more than anybody else who 
comes to us as aclient. There was 
nothing offensive in the surveillance.” 
He shrugged his shoulders and made 
a deprecating gesture. “Ours, my 
dear sir, is a business like any other. 
We are obliged to know about people 
who call on us. Last week you wrote 
me, and I immediately set every 
wheel in motion; in other words, 


./ had you under observation from the 


day I received your letter to this very 
moment.” 

“Have you learned much concern- 
ing me?” Harren asked quietly. 
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“*YOUR LEAVE HAS BEEN EXTENDED,’ SAID MR. KEEN.’” 


“‘T have,” replied the Tracer equally 
quietly. 

“But,” continued Harren with a 
touch of malice, “you didn’t learn 
that my leave is up to-morrow.” 

** Yes, I learned that, too.” 

“Then why give me an appoint- 
ment for the day after to-morrow ? ” 
demanded the young man bluntly. 

The Tracer looked him squarely 
intheeye. ‘“‘ Your leave is to be ex- 
tended,” he said. 

“* What ?” 

“Your leave has been extended 
one week.” 

“* How do you know that ?” 

“You applied for extension, did 
you not ?” 

“Yes,” said Harren, turning red, 





** but I don’t see how you knew that 
| 

“TI learned it by cable,” said 
Keen, a touch of amusement twisting 
his lips. ; 

“ By cable?” said the Captain in 
astonished interrogation. 

““There’s a cablegram in your 
rooms at this very moment,” said the 
Tracer carelessly. ‘“‘ You have the 
extension you desired. And now, 
Captain Harren, ” with a singularly 
pleasant smile, “what can I do to 
help you in pursuit of that true 
happiness which is guaranteed to all 
good citizens under our Constitu- 
tion ?” 

Captain Harren crossed his long 
legs, dropping one knee over the other 
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and deliberately surveyed his in- 
terrogator. 

“T really have no right to come to 
you,” he said slowly. “‘ Your pro- 
spectus distinctly states that Keen & 
Co. undertake to find Jive people, and 
I don’t know whether the person I 
am seeking is alive or—or——” 

His steady voice faltered, while 
the Tracer watched him curiously. 

“‘ Of course, that is important,” he 
said. “If she is dead-——” 

“* She!” 

** Didn’t you say ‘ she,’ Captain ? ” 

“No, I did not.” 

“I beg your pardon, then, for an- 
ticipating you,” said the Tracer 
courteously. 

“ Anticipating ? Howdo..u know 
it is not a man I am in search of ?” 
demanded Harren. 

“Captain Harren, you are un- 
married and have no son; you have 
no father, no brother, no sister. 
Therefore I infer—several things— 
for example, that you are in love.” 

“I? In love?” 

“Desperately in love, Captain.” 

“Your inferences seem to satisfy 
you at least,” said Harren almost 
sullenly, “ but they don’t satisfy me 
—clever as they appear to be.” 

“Then you are not in love ? ” 

“TI don’t know whether I am or 
not.” 

“I do,” said the Tracer of Lost 
Persons. 

“Then you know more than J] 
know,” retorted Harren sharply. 

“But that is my business—to 
know more than you do,” returned Mr. 
Keen patiently. “ Else why are you 
here toconsult me ?” And as Harren 
made no reply, “I have seen thou- 

sands and thousands of people in 
love. I have reduced the super- 
ficial muscular phenomena and facial 
symptomic aspect of such people 
to an exact science founded upon a 
design approximating the Bertillon 
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system of records. And,” he added, 
smiling, “out of the twenty-seven 
known vocal variations, your voice 
betrays twenty-five unmistakable 
symptoms; and out of the sixteen 
reflex muscular symptoms your face 
has furnished six, your hands three, 
your limbs and feet six. Then there 
are other superficial symptoms—” 

** Good Heavens !”’ broke in Harren, 
“how can you prove a man to be in 
love when he himself doesn’t know 
whether he is nor not? If a man 
isn’t in love no Bertillon system 
can make him so; and if a man 
doesn’t know whether or not he 
is in love, who can tell him the 
truth ?” 

“T can,” said the Tracer calmly. 

“What! When I tell you I my- 
self don’t know ?” 

“That,” said the Tracer, smiling, 
“is the final and convincing symp- 
tom. You don’t know. IJ know be- 
cause you don’t know. That is the 
easiest way to be sure that you are in 
love, Captain Harren, because you 
always are when you are not sure. 
You’d know it if you were not in 
love. Now, my dear sir, you may 
lay your case confidently before me.” 

Harren, unconvinced, sat frowning 
and twisting his short, crisp mous- 
tache which the tropical sun had 

-turned straw-colour. 

“T feel like a fool to tell you,” he 
said. “I’m not an imaginative man, 
Mr. Keen; I’m not fanciful, and not 
sentimental. I’m perfectly healthy, 
perfectly normal—a very busy man 
in my profession, with no time and 
no inclination to fall in love.” 

*“ Just the sort of man who does,” 
commented Keen. 

Harren fidgeted about in his chair, 
looked out of the window, gazed at 
the ceiling, then straightened up, 
folding his arms with sudden deter- 
mination. 

** Perhaps, after all, I am a lunatic,” 























he said ; “‘ perhaps I’ve had a touch 
of the Luzon sun and don’t know it.” 

“ T’ll be the judge,” said the Tracer, 
smiling. 

“Very well. I'll begin by telling 
you that I’ve seen a ghost.” 

“‘ There are such things,” observed 
Keen quietly. 

“Oh, I don’t mean one of those 
fabled, sheeted creatures that float 
about at night; I mean a phantom 
—a real phantom—in the sunlight— 
standing before my very eyes in 
‘broad day! Now, do you feel 
inclined to go on with my case, Mr. 
Keen ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the Tracer, 
gravely. ‘“‘ Please continue, Captain 
Harren.” 

“ All right then. Here’s the begin- 
ning of it; three years ago, here in 
New York, drifting along Fifth Avenue 
with the crowd, I looked up to en- 
counter the most wonderful pair of 
eyes that I ever beheld—that any 
living man ever beheld! The most— 
wonderfully—beautiful——”’ 

He sat so long immersed in re- 
trospection that the Tracer said, 
“IT am listening, Captain,” and the 
Captain woke up with a start. 

“What was I saying? How far 
had I proceeded ? ” 

“Only to the eyes.” 

““Oh, I see! The eyes were dark, 
dark and lovely beyond any power 
of description. The hair was also 
dark—very soft and thick, and—er— 
wavy and dark. The face was ex- 
tremely beautiful, a beauty so ex- 
quisite that, were I to attempt to 
describe its individual attractions, I 
should transgress the bounds of that 
reticence which becomes a man in 
complete possession of his senses.” 

‘Quite so,’ mused the Tracer. 

** Also,” continued Captain Harren, 
with growing animation, “ to attempt 
to describe her figure would be utterly 
useless, because I am a practical 
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man and not a poet, nor do I read 
poetry or indulge in romance of any 
description. Therefore I can only 
add that it was a figure, a poise, abso- 
lutely faultless, youthful, erect, whole- 
some, gracious, graceful, charmingly 
buoyant and—well, I cannot describe 
her, I shall not try.” 

“Don’t try,” said the Tracer. 

“No,” said Harran mournfully, 
“it is useless;” and he relapsed 
into retrospection. 

‘Who was she ?” asked Mr. Keen 
softly. 

“T don’t know.” 

“You never saw her again?” 

*““Mr. Keen, I—I am not ill-bred, 
but I simply could not help following 
her. She was so b-beautiful that 
it hurt; and I only wanted to look 
at her; I didn’t mind being hurt. 
So I walked on and on, and sometimes 
I’d pass her and sometimes I'd let 
her pass me, and when she wasn’t 
looking I’d look—not offensively, 
but just because I couldn’t help it. 
And all the time my senses were hum- 
ming like a top and my heart kept 
jumping into my throat, and I hadn’t 
a notion where I was going or what 
time it was or what day of the week. 
She didn’t see me; she didn’t dream 
that I was looking at her ; she didn’t 
know me from any of the thousand silk 
hatted, frock-coated men who passed 
and repassed her on Fifth Avenue. 
And when she went into St. Berold’s 
Church, I went too, and I stood where 
I could see her and where she couldn’t 
see me. It was like a touch of the 
Luzon sun, Mr. Keen. And then she 
came out and got into a Fifth Avenue 
omnibus, and I got in, too. And 
whenever she looked away I looked 
at her—without the slightest offence, 
Mr. Keen, until, once, she caught my 
e 2 ” 
"He passed an unsteady hand over 
his forehead. 
“For ‘a moment we looked full at 
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one another,” he continued. “I got 
red; I felt it, and I couldn’t look 
away. And when I turned the colour 
of a beet she began to turn pink like a 
rosebud, and she looked full into my 
eyes with such a wonderful, exquisite 
innocence that I—I never felt so 
near—er—Heaven in my life! No, 
not even when they ambushed us at 
Manoa Wells—but that’s another 
thing—only it, too, is part of this 
business.” 

He tightened his clasped hands over 
his knee until the knuckles whitened. 

“That is my story, Mr. Keen,” he 
said crisply. 

** All of it, Captain ? ” 

Harren looked at the floor, and then 
at Keen ; “No, not all. You'll think 
me really crazy if I tell you all.” 

“Oh, you saw her again ? ” 

““N-never! That is——” 

“* Never ? ” . 

“Not in—in the flesh.” 

“Oh, in dreams ? ” 

Harren stirred uneasily. “I don’t 
know what you will call them. I 
have seen her since—in the sunlight, 
in the open, in my quarters in Manila, 
standing there perfectly distinct, 
looking at me with such strange, 
beautiful, earnest eyes——” 

“Go on,” said the Tracer, nodding. 

“What else is there to say?” 
muttered Harren. 

“You saw her—or a phantom 
which resembled her. Did _ she 
speak ?” 

i a 

‘* Did you speak to her ? ” 

“No. Once I held out my—my 
arms.” 

“What happened ? ” 

*“She wasn’t there,” 
simply. 

“* She vanished ? ” 

“IT don’t know. I didn’t see her 
any more.” 

**Didn’t she fade ?” 

“No. I can’t explain. She— 


said Harren 


there was only myself in the 
room.” 

“How many times has she ap- 
peared to to you?” 

“ A great many times.” 

“In your room ? ” 

“Yes. And in the road under a 
vertical sun; in the forest, in the 
paddy-fields. I have seen her pass- 
ing through the hallway of a friend’s 
house—turning on the stair to look 
back at me! I saw her standing just 
back of the firing line at Manoa Wells 
when we were preparing to rush the 
Dattos forts, and it scared me so 
that I jumped forward to draw her 


back. But—she wasn’t there, Mr. . 


Keen.” 
“Quite so,” said the Tracer, 
thoughtfully. ’ 


** On the transport she stood facing 
me on deck for five minutes one 
moonlit evening. I saw her in ’Frisco ; 
she sat in the Pullman twice between 
Denver and this city. Twice in my 
room at the Vice-Regent she has sat 
opposite me at midday, so clear, so 
beautiful, so real, that—that I could 
scarcely believe she was only a— 
a——” He hesitated. 

“The apparition of her own sub- 
conscious self,’’ said the Tracer quietly. 
“Science has been forced to admit 
such things, and, as you know, we 
are on the verge of understanding the 
alphabet of some of the unknown 
forces which we must some day reckon 
with.” 

Harren, a trifle pale, gazed at him 
earnestly. 

‘Do you believe in such things ? ” 

“How can I avoid believing ? ” 
said the Tracer. “‘ Every day, in my 
profession, we have proof of the exis- 
tence of forces for which we have, as 
yet, no explanation—or, at best, a 


“very crude one. I have had case after 


case of premonition ; case after case 
of dual and even multiple personality ; 
case after case where apparitions 
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played a vital part in the plot which 
was brought to me to investigate. 
I'll tell you this, Captain; I, per- 
sonally, never saw an apparition, 
never was obsessed by premonitions, 
never received any communications 
from the outer void. But I have 
had to do with those who undoubtedly 
experienced these things. Therefore 
I listen with all seriousness and 
respect to what you tell me.” 
“Suppose,” said Harren, growing 
suddenly red, “‘ that I should tell you 


‘I have succeeded in photographing 


this phantom.” 

The Tracer sat silent. He was 
astounded, but he did not betray it. 

“You have the photograph, Cap- 
tain Harren ?” 

“ee Yes.” 

“Where is it ?” 

“In my rooms.” 

“You wish me to see it ?” 

Harren hesitated. “‘ I—there is— 
there seems to be—something almost 
sacred to me in that photograph. 
You understand me, do you not, Mr. 
Keen? Yet if it will help you in 
finding her as 

“Oh,” said the Tracer in guileless 
astonishment, “you desire to find 
this young lady. Why?” 

Harren started. “Why? Why 
do I want to find her? Man, I—I 
can’t live without her!” 

“TI thought you were not certain 
whether you were really in love.” 

The hot colour in the Captain’s 
bronzed cheeks mounted to his hair. 

“Quite so,” purred the Tracer, 
looking out of the window. “ Sup- 
pose we walk round to your rooms 
after luncheon ? ” 

Harren picked up his hat and gloves, 
hesitatingly, lingering on the thres- 
hold. “ Then you don’t think she is 
—a—dead ?” he asked unsteadily. 

“No,” said Mr. Keen, “I don’t.” 

** Because,” said Harren wistfully, 
“ her apparition is so superbly healthy 
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= glowing with youth and 
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“‘ That is probably what sent it half 
the world over to confront you,” said 
the Tracer gravely ; “‘ youth and life 
aglow with spiritual health. I think, 
Captain, that she has been seeing you 
oo, during these three years, but, 
probably, only in her dreams—me- 
mories of your encounters with her 
sub-conscious self floating over con- 
tinents and oceans, in a quest of 
which her waking intelligence is inno- 
cently unaware.” 

The Captain coloured like a school- 
boy, lingering at the door, hat in 
hand. Then he straightened up to 
the full height of his slim, but power- 
ful figure. 

“ At three ? ” he inquired bluntly. 

“At three o’clock in your room, 
Hotel Vice--Regent. Good-morning, 
Captain.” 

**Good-morning,” said Harren, 
dreamily, and walked away, head 
bent, grey eyes lost in retrospection, 
and on his lean, bronzed, attractive 
face an afterglow of colour wholly 
becoming. 


II. 


When the Tracer of Lost Persons 
entered Captain Harren’s rooms at 
the Hotel Vice-Regent that after- 
noon he found the young man stand- 
ing at a table, pencil in hand, study- 
ing a sheet of paper which was 
covered with letters and figures. 

The two men eyed one another in 
silence for a moment, then Harren 
pointed grimly to the confusion of 
letters and figures covering dozens 
of scattered sheets lying on the table. 

“That’s part of my madness,” he 
said with a short laugh. “‘ Can you 
make anything of such lunatic’s 
work ?” 

The Tracer picked up a sheet of 
paper covered with letters of the 
alphabet and Roman and Arabic 
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numerals. He dropped it presently, 
and picked up another comparatively 
blank sheet on which were the follow- 
ing figures :-— 


B<&> 1234567890 
ILM VVUU Wm 


He studied it for a while, then 
glanced interrogatively at Harren. 

“ It’s nothing,” said Harren. “ I’ve 
been groping for three years—but 
it’s no use. It és lunatic’s work.” 
He wheeled squarely on his heels, 
looking straight at the Tracer. “Do 
you think I have had a trace of the 
sun.” 

“No,” said the Tracer, drawing a 
chair to the table. “ Saner men than 
you or I have spent a lifetime over 
this so-called Seal of Solomon.” He 

laid his finger on the 
Bx &> two symbols. Then, 

looking across the table 

at Harren, ‘ What,” 
he asked, “‘ has the Seal of Solomon 
to do with your case ? ” 











** She——” muttered Harren, and 
fell silent. 

The Tracer waited; Harren said 
nothing. 


*“Where is the photograph ? ” 

Harren unlocked a drawer in the 
table, hesitated, and looked strangely 
at the Tracer. 

“Mr. Keen,” he said, “‘ there is 
nothing on earth I hold more sacred 
than this. There is only one thing 
in the world that could justify me in 
showing it to a living soul, my—my 
desire to find—her——” 

“No,” said Keen coolly, ‘“ that is 
not enough to justify you—the mere 
desire to find the living original of 


_ this apparition ; nothing could justify 


your showing it unless you love 
her.” 

Harren held the picture tightly, 
gazing full at the Tracer. A dull 


flush mounted to his forehead, and 
very slowly he laid the picture before 
the Tracer of Lost Persons. 

Minute after minute sped while 
the Tracer bent above the photo- 
graph, his finely-modelled features 
absolutely devoid of expression. 
Harren had drawn his chair beside 
him, and now sat leaning forward, 
bronzed cheek resting in his hand, 
staring fixedly at the picture. 

“When was this—this photograph 
taken ?” asked the Tracer quietly. 

“The day after I arrived in New 
York. I was here, alone, smoking 
my pipe and glancing over the even- 
ing paper just before dressing for 
dinner. It was growing rather dark 
in the room ; I had not turned on the 
electric light. My camera lay on the 
table—there it is!—that kodak. I 
had taken a few snapshots on ship- 
board ; there was one film left.” 

He leaned more heavily on his 
elbow, his eyes still fixed upon the 
picture. 

“Tt was almost dark,” he continued. 
““T laid aside the evening paper and 
stood up, thinking about dressing for 
dinner, when my eyes happened to fall 
on the camera. It occurred to me 
that I might as well unload it, let the 
unused film go, and send the roll to 
be developed and printed, so I 
picked up the camera 

** Yes,” said the Tracer softly. 

“T picked it up and walked to- 
wards the window where there re- 
mained enough daylight to see 
by——” 

The Tracer nodded gently. 

“Then I saw her,” said Harren 
under his breath. 

“* Where ?” 

“‘ There—standing by that window. 
You can see the window and curtain 
iif the photograph.” 

The Tracer gazed intently at the 
picture. 

“She looked at me,” said Harren, 
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steadying his voice. “‘ She was as real 
as you are, and she stood there 
smiling faintly, her dark, lovely eyes 
meeting mine.” 

“Did you speak ? ” 

ce No.” 

“How long did she remain 
there ?” 

“TI don’t know—time seemed to 
stop—the world—everything grew 
still. Then, little by little, something 
began to stir under my stunned 
senses—that germ of misgiving, that 
dreadful doubt of my own sanity. 
I scarcely knew what I was doing 
when I took the photograph; _be- 
sides, it had grown quite dark, and I 
could scarcely see her.” He drew 
himself erect with a nervous move- 
ment. ‘“ How on earth could I have 
obtained that photograph of her in 
the darkness ?” he demanded. 

““N-rays,” said the Tracer coolly. 
“It has been done in France.” 

“Yes, from living people, but 

“What the N-ray is in living 
organisms we must call, for lack 
of a better term, the sub-aura in 
the phantom.” 

They bent over the photograph 
together. Presently the Tracer said, 
“She is very, very beautiful.” 

Harren’s dry lips unclosed, but he 
uttered no sound. 

“She is beautiful, is she not ?” 
repeated the Tracer turning to look 
at the young man. 

“Can you not see that she is?” 
he asked impatiently. 

“No,” said the Tracer. 

Harren stared at him astonished. 

“‘ Captain Harren,” said the Tracer, 
“TI can see nothing upon this bit of 
paper that resembles in the remotest 
degree a human face or figure.” 

Harren turned white. 

“Not that I doubt you can see 
it,’ pursued the Tracer calmly. “I 
simply say that I see absolutely 
nothing on this paper except a part 
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of a curtain, a window-pane, and— 
and——” 

“What! For God’s sake!” cried 
Harren hoarsely. 

“I don’t know yet. Wait; let me 
study it.” 

“Can you not se her face, her 
eyes? Don’t you see the exquisite 
slim figure standing by the curtain ? ” 
demanded Harren, placing his shak- 
ing finger on the photograph. ‘“‘ Why 
man, it is as clear, as clean cut, as 
distinct as though the picture had 


been taken in sunlight! If you 
say there is nothing there—then I 
am crazy.” 

“No. Wait.” 


*“How can I wait when you gaze 
at her picture and tell me you do 
not see it, but that it is doubtless 
there? Are you trying to humour 
me, Mr. Keen, trying to be kind to 
me, knowing all the while that I’m 
crazy s 

“Wait, man! You are no more 
crazy than I am. I tell you that J 
see something on the window 
pane ”° 

He suddenly sprang up and walked 
to the window, leaning close and 
examining the glass. Harren followed 
and laid his hand lightly over the 
pane. 

“Do you see any marks on the 
glass ?”? demanded Keen. 

Harren shook his head. 

“Have you a magnifying-glass ? ” 
asked the Tracer. 

Harren pointed back to the table, 
and they returned to the photograph, 
the Tracer bending over it and ex- 
amining it through the glass. 

** All I see,” he said, still studying 
the photograph, “is a corner of a 
curtain and a window on which cer- 
tain figures seem to have been cut. 
Look, Captain Harren, can you see 
them ?” 

** T see some marks—some squares.” 

“You can’t see anything written 
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on the glass 

diamond ? ” 

“‘ Nothing distinct.” 

“* But you see her ?” 

** Perfectly.” 

‘“‘ In minute detail ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

The Tracer thought for a moment. 

Does she wear a ring ? ” 

“Yes; can’t you see?” 

“* Draw it for me.” 

They seated themselves side by 
side, and Harren drew a rough sketch 
of the ring which he insisted was so 
plainly visible on her hand 

“Oh,” observed the Tracer, “ she 
wears the Seal of Solomon on her 
ring.” 

Harren looked up at him. “ That 
symbol has haunted me persistently 
for three years,” he said. “I have 
found it everywhere—on articles that 
I buy, on house furniture, on the 
belts of dead ladrones, on the hilts 
of krisses, on the funnels of steamers, 
on the headstalls of horses. If they 
put a laundry mark on my linen it’s 
certain to be this! If I buy a box 
of matches the sign is onit. Why, 
I’ve even seen it on the brilliant wings 
of tropical insects. It’s got into my 
brain. I dream about it.” 

** And you buy books about it and 
try to work out its mystical meaning ?” 
suggested the Tracer, smiling. 

But MHarren’s grey eyes were 
serious. He said, “‘She never comes 
to me without that symbol somewhere 
about her. I told you she never 
spoketome. That is true ; yet, once, 
in a vivid dream of her she did speak. 
I—I am almost ashamed to tell you of 
that.” 

“Tell me.” . 

““A—a dream? Do you wish to 
know what I dreamed ? ” 

“ Yes—if it was a dream.” 

“It was. Iwas asleep on the ~_ 
of the ‘ Mindinao,’ dead tired. 

dreamed she came towards me 


as though cut by a 


“ 


through a young woodland all lighted 
by the sun, and in her hands she held 
masses of the flower we call Solomon’s 
Seal. And she said—in the voice I 
know must be like hers: ‘If you 
could only read! If you would only 
understand the message I send you ! 
It is everywhere on earth for you to 
read, if you only would!’ 

“TI said, ‘Is the message in the 
seal? Is that the key to it?’ 

“She nodded, laughing, bending 
her face to the flowers. 

“* Perhaps I can write it more 
plainly for you some day ; I will try 
very, very hard,’ she said. 

“ After that she went away—not 
swiftly—for I saw her at moments 
far away in the-wood; but I must 
have confused her with the glimmer- 
ing shafts of sunlight, and in a little 
while the woodland grew dark and I 
woke with the racket of a Colt’s auto- 
matic revolver in my ears.” 

He passed his sun-bronzed hand 
over his face, hesitated, then leaned 
once more over the photograph which 
the Tracer was studying intently 
through the magnifying-glass. 

“There is something on that win- 
dow in the photograph which I’m 
going to copy,” he said. “‘ Push that 
writing-pad and pencil over to me.” 

Still examining the photograph 
through the glass which he held in his 
right hand, Mr. Keen picked up the 
pencil, and, feeling for the pad, be- 
gan, very slowly, to form the follow- 
ing series of symbols :— 
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‘What on earth are you doing ? ” 
muttered Captain Harren, twisting 
his short moustache in perplexity. 

‘“*T am copying what I see through 
this magnifying-glass written on the 
window-pane in the photograph,” 
said the Tracer calmly. ‘“‘ Can’t you 
see those marks ? ” 

**T do now; but I hadn’t noticed 
them before—only that there were 
scratches there.” 

When at length the Tracer had 
finished his work he sat, chin on hand, 
examining it in silence. Presently 
he turned towards Harren, smiling. 

“Do those scratches representing 
Solomon’s Seal mean anything ? ” in- 
quired the younger man impatiently. 

“It’s the strangest cypher I ever 
encountered,” said the Tracer 
thoughtfully, “the strangest I ever 
heard of. I have seen hundreds of 
ciphers—hundreds—secret codes of 
the State Department, secret military 
codes, elaborate Oriental ciphers, 
symbols used in commercial trans- 
actions, symbols used by criminals 
and every species of malefactor. And 
every one of them can be solved with 
time and patience anda little know- 
ledge of the subject. But this ”—he 
sat looking at it with eyes half-closed 
—“‘ this is too simple.” 

** Simple ! ” 

“Very. It’s so simple that it’s 
baffling.” 

** Do you mean to say you are going 
to be able to find a meaning in squares 
and crosses ?” 

““I—I don’t believe it is going to 
be very difficult to translate them.” 

“Mr. Keen,” said the Captain ex- 
citedly, ““do you mean that you can 
ultimately translate that cipher ?” 

The Tracer smiled. “‘ Let us exa- 
mine it for repetitions first. Here we 
have this symbol repeated five times. 
It is more than likely to be the letter 
E. I think ” His voice ceased, 
and for a quarter of an hour he pored 
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over the symbols, pencil in hand, 
checking off some, substituting a 
letter here and there. 

** No,” he said ; “‘ the usual doesn’t 
work in this case. It’s an absurdly 
simple cipher and I’ve a notion that 
numbers play a part in it—you see 
where these crossed squares are 
bracketed !—those must be numbers 
requiring two figures——” 

He fell silent again, and for another 
quarter of an hour he remained 
motionless, immersed in the problem 
before him, Harren frowning at the 
paper over his shoulder. 

“Come!” said the Tracer sud- 
denly, ‘‘this won’t do. There are too 
few symbols to give us the key; 
too few repetitions to furnish us with 
any key basis. Captain, we shall 
have to use our intellects; let us 
talk it over with the paper lying 
between us. It’s a simple cipher—a 
childishly simple one if we use our 
wits. What I see repeated on this 
sheet of paper is merely one of the 
forms of a symbol known as Solomon’s 
Seal. The symbol is, as we see, 
repeated a great many times. Every 
seal has been dotted or crossed on 
some one of the lines composing it ; 
some seals are coupled with brackets 
and armatures.” 

“What of that ?” inquired Harren, 
vacantly. 

“Well, in the first place, the 
symbol is supposed to represent 
the spiritual and material, as you 
know. What else do you know 
about it, Captain ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing. I bought a 
book about it, but could make 
nothing of it.” 

“Isn’t it supposed,” asked the 
Tracer, “to contain within itself the 
nine numerals, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and even the zero symbol ? ” 

“*T believe so.” 

“Well, here is the seal. Now 
I’ll mark the one, two, and three by 
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crossing the lines. Now, eliminating 
all lines not crossed there remains 
the one, the two, the three. And 
here is the entire series, 


[IZ Sd 5A7XY 


and the zero.” 

A sudden excitement stirred Har- 
ren ; he leaned over the paper, gazing 
earnestly at the cipher. The Tracer 
rose and glanced round the room as 
though in search of something. 

“Is there a telephone here?” 
he asked quietly. 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t give 
this up just yet,” exclaimed Harren. 
“These things mean numbers ; don’t 
you see? Look at-that!” pointing 
to a linked pair of seals. “ That 
means the number nineteen! You 
can form it by using only the 
crossed lines of the seal. Don’t you 
see, that, Mr. Keen ? ” 

“Yes, Captain Harren, the cipher 
is, aS you say, very plain; quite as 
easy to read as so much handwriting. 
That is why I wish to use your tele- 
phone—at once, if you please.” 

“It’s in my bedroom; you don’t 
mind if I go on working out the cipher 
while you are telephoning ? ” 

** Not in the least,” said the Tracer 
blandly. He walked into the Cap- 
tain’s bedroom, closing the door be- 
hind him; then he unhooked the 
receiver, and called up his own head- 
quarters. 

“I want to speak to Miss Borrow,” 
he said. 

In a few moments Miss Borrow 
answered, ‘‘ I am here, Mr. Keen.” 

“Good. Look up the name In- 
wood. Try New York first—Edith 
Inwood is the name. Look sharp, 
please, I shall hold the wire.” 

He held it for full ten minutes ; 
then Miss Borrow’s low voice spoke 
to him over the wire. 


“There is only one Edith Inwood 
in New York, Mr. Keen; Miss Edith 
Inwood, graduate of Barnard, 1Ig02— 
left an orphan 1903 and obliged to 
support herself—became an assistant 
to Professor Boggs of the Museum 
of Inscriptions. Is considered an 
authority upon Arabian cryptograms. 
Has written a monograph on the 
Herati symbol— a short treatise on 
the Swastika. She is twenty-four 
years of age. Do you require further 
details ? ” 

Then the Tracer called up the 
General Information. “I want the 
Museum of Inscriptions.”” Then after 
a moment, “Is this the Museum of 
Inscriptions ? Is this Professor 
Boggs ?” 


“Can you decipher an inscription 
for me at once ?” 


“Of course I know you are ex- 
tremely busy, but have you no assis- 
tant who could do it ? ” 


“You say her name is Miss In- 
wood ?” 


“Oh! And will the young lady 
translate the inscription if I send a 
copy of it to Miss Inwood at once?” 


“ Thank you very much, Professor. 
Good-bye.” 

He hung up the receiver, turned 
thoughtfully, opened the door again 
and walked into the sunlit living- 
room. 

** Look at this!” cried the Captain 
in excitement. “I’ve got a lot of 
numbers out of it already.” 

“Wonderful!” murmured the 
Tracer, looking over the young man’s 
broad shoulders at a sheet of paper 
bearing these numbers— 

9—14—5—22—5—18—I9g—I—23 
25 — 15 — 2I—2-—-2I—20—15—14 — 
A ia i el ce a 
2I—5—4—9—20_8—-9—14— _ 23—15 
—I15—4. 
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** Marvellous !”’ repeated the Tra- 
cer, smiling. “Now what do you 
suppose those numbers can stand 
for?” 

‘“*Letters!”? announced the Cap- 
tain triumphantly. ‘ Take the num- 
ber nine, for example. The ninth 
letter in the alphabet is I! Mr. 
Keen, suppose we try writing down 
the letters according to that system ! ” 

‘““Suppose we do,” agreed the 
Tracer, gravely. 

So, counting under his breath, the 
‘ young man set down the letters in 
the following order, not attempting 
to group them into words :— 

INEVERSAW YOUBUTONCEI 

LOVEYOUEDITHINWOOD. 

Then he leaned back, excited, 
triumphant. 

“* There you are!” he said, “ only, 
of course, it makes no sense.’ He 
examined it in silence, and gradually 
a hopeless expression effaced the 
animation. ‘‘ How the deuce am I 
going to separate that mass of letters 
into words ?” he muttered. 

“This way,” said the Tracer, 
smilingly taking the pencil from his 
fingers, and he wrote :—I—NEVER 
SAW—YOU—BUT—ONCE. ]-— 
LOVE—YOU.—EDITH INWOOD. 

Then he laid the pencil on the 
table and walked to the window. 

Once or twice he fancied he heard 
incoherent sounds behind him, and 
after a while he turned. Captain 
Harren, extremely pink, stood tugging 
at his short moustache and studying 
the papers on the desk. 

“Well?” inquired 
amused. 

The young man pointed to the 
translation with unsteady finger. 
**'W-what on earth does it mean ?” 
he demanded, shakily. “‘Who is Edith 
Inwood ? And what does the crypto- 
gram on the window in the photo- 
graph mean ? How did it come there ? 
It isn’t on my window, you see!” 





the Tracer, 
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“That is not a photograph of your 
window,” the Tracer said quietly. 

“What !” 

Look at it closely through this glass, 
Captain. There are sixteen small panes 
in that sash; now count the panes 
in yours—eight! Besides, look at 
the curtain. It is made of some 
figured stuff like chintz. Now, look 
at your curtain, it is of plain velour.” 

““But—but I took the photo- 
graph! She stood there—there by 
that very window!” 

The Tracer leaned over the photo- 
graph, examining it through the glass. 
And, studying it, he said, “ Do you 
still see her in this photograph, Cap- 
tain Harren ? ” 

“Certainly. Can you not see her ?” 

‘“* No,” murmured the Tracer, ** but 
I see the window by which she really 
stood when her phantom came here 
seeking you ; that is sufficient. Come, 
Captain, we are going out together.” 

Captain Harren looked at the 
Tracer earnestly ; something seemed 
to fascinate him. 

“You think that 
we are going to see 
tered. 

“If I were you,” said Mr. Keen. 
joining the tips of his fingers medita- 
tively, “if I were you I should wear 
a silk hat and a frock-coat. It’s— 
it’s afternoon, you know,” he added 
deprecatingly, ““ and we might make 
a call.” 

Captain Harren turned like a man 
in a dream, and entered his bedroom 
And when he emerged he was dressed 
and groomed with pathetic precision. 

*““Mr. Keen,” he said, “‘I don’t 
know why I am daring to hope for all 
sorts of things. Nothing you have 
said really warrants it. But some- 
how I’m venturing to cherish an 
absurd notion that I may see her.” 

‘“* Perhaps,” said the Tracer smil- 
ing. 

“You wouldn’t say that, Mr. Keen, 








that it’s likely 
her !”’ he fal- 
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if there was no chance, would you ? 
You wouldn’t dash a _ fellow’s 
hopes——”’ 

‘No, I wouldn’t,” said Mr. Keen. 
“T tell you frankly that I expect to 
find her.” 

* To-day ? ’ 

‘We shall see,” said the Tracer, 
guardedly. ‘Courage, Captain! We 
are about to execute a_ turning 
movement, but you look like a Rus- 
sian general on his way to the south 
front.” 

Harren manazed to laugh, and th2y 
went out side by side, descended and 
found a cab at the entrance. Mr. 
Keen gave directions and followed the 
Captain into the cab. 

‘** Now,” he said, as they wheeled 
south, “‘ we are going to the Museum 
of Inscriptions to have this cipher 
translation verified. Here it is as I 
copied it.” 

The hansom drew up in iront ofa 


plain granite building wedged between 


rather elaborate private dwelling- 
houses. 

Over the door were letters in dull 
bronze 

Museum of Fnscriptions. 
and the two men descended, and 
entered a wide marble hai! lined 
with glass-covered cabinets containing 
plaster casts of various ancient in- 
scriptions and a few bronze and 
marble originals. 

An attendant in livery stood in the 
middle distance. The Tracer walked 
over to him. “! have an appoint- 
ment with Miss Inwood,’ he whis- 
pered. 

“This way, sir,’ nodded the at- 
tendant, and the Tracer signalled 
the Captain to follow. 

Thev climbed several marble stair- 
wavs, crossed a rotunda, and entered 
a room—a sort of library. Beyond 
was a door which bore the inscription 
Assistant Curator. 

‘‘Now,” said the Tracer of Lost 
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Persons in a low voice to Captain Har- 
ren, “‘ I am going to ask you to sit here 
for a few minutes while I interv.ew 
the assistant curator. I hope you 
won’t mind.’ 

“No, I don’t mind at all,” said 
Harren wearily, “only, when are we 
gomg ty begin to search for—her ? ” 

“Very soon—I may say extremely 
soon,” said Mr. Keen gravely. “I 
won’t be long.” 

The attendant vanished, and Cap- 
tain Harren sat by a window gazing 
out into the late afternoon sunshine. 
The Tracer of Lost Persons, treading 
across the softly carpeted floor, ap- 
proached the sanctuary, turned the 
handle and walked in, carefully 
closing the door behind him. 

There was a young girl seated 
at a desk by an open window; she 
looked up quietly as he entered, 
then rose. 

** Miss 
Tracer. 

** Yes.” 

She was slender, dark-eyed, dark- 
haired,—a sweet, wholesome, young 
creature, and that was all—for the 
Tracer of Lost Persons could not 
see through the eyes of Captain 
Harren, and perhaps that is why he 
was not able to discern a miracle of 
beauty in the girl who confronted 
him—no magic and matchless marvel 
of transcendent loveliness—only a 
quiet, sweet-faced, dark-eyed girl 
whose features and figure were attrac- 
tive in the manner that youth is 
always attractive. 

“You are Mr. Keen,” she said. 
“You have an inscription for me to 
translate.” 

‘““A mystery for young eyes to in- 
terpret,’”’ he said, smiling. ‘“‘ May 
J sit here—and tell my story before 
I show you my inscription ? ” 

“Please do,” she said, seating her- 
self and facing him. 

The Tracer drew his chair a little 


Inwood?” inquired the 
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forward. “It is a curious matter,” 
he said. “‘ May I give you a brief 
outline of the details ? ” 

“* By all means.” 

*“* Then let me begin by saying that 
the inscription of which I have a copy 
was scratched upon a window pane, 
probably by means of a diamond.” 

“Oh! Then it is not an ancient 
inscription, Mr. Keen ? ” 

“‘ The theme is ancient—the oldest 
theme in the world—love! The 
cipher isold—as old as King Solomon.” 
‘She looked up quickly. The Tracer, 
apparently engrossed in his own story, 
went on with it. “Three years ago 
the young girl who wrote this inscrip- 
tion upon the window-pane of her— 
her bedroom, I think it was—fell in 
love. Do you follow me, Miss In- 
wood ?” 

Miss Inwood sat very still, her wide, 
dark eyes fixed on him. 

“* Fell in love,” repeated the Tracer 
musingly, “not in the ordinary way. 
That is the point, you see. She fell 
in love at first sight ; fell in love with 
a young man whom she never before 
had seen, never again beheld—and 
never forgot. Do you still follow me, 
Miss Inwood ? ” 

She made the slightest motion with 
her lips. 

“She never forgot him,” mused 
the Tracer of Lost Persons. “I am 
not sure, but I think she sometimes 
dreamed of him. She dreamed of 
him when awake, too. Once she 
inscribed a message to him, cutting it 
with the diamond in her ring on the 
window glass.” 

A slight sound escaped Miss 
Inwood’s lips. “‘I beg your par- 
don,” said the Tracer, “ did you say 
something ? ” 

The girl had risen, pale and in- 
credulous. 

“Who are you?” she faltered. 


“What has this—this story to do 
with me?” 

** Child,” said the Tracer of Lost 
Persons, “‘ the Seal of Solomon is a 
splendid mystery. All of Heaven 
and earth are included within its sym- 
bol. And more, more than you dream 
of, more than I dare fathom ; andl am 
an old man, my child—old and alone, 
with nobody to fear for, nothing to 
dread, not even the end of all—be- 
cause I am ready for that, too. Yet 
I, having nothing on earth to dread, 
dare not fathom what that symbol 
may mean, nor what vast powers it 
may exert on life. It may be the very 
signet of Fate itself ; the sign-manual] 
of Destiny.” 

He drew the paper from his pocket, 
unrolled it and spread it out under 
her frightened eyes. 

‘That! ” she whispered, steadying 
herself blindly against the arm he 
offered. She stood a moment so, then 
shuddering, covered her eyes with both 
hands. The Tracer looked at her, 
turned, and opened the door. 

“Captain Harren!” he = said 
quietly. Harren, pacing the ante- 
room, turned and came forward. 
As he entered the door, he caught 
sight of the girl by the window, her 
face hidden in her hands. At the 
same moment she dropped her hands 
and looked straight at him. 

“You!” she gasped. 

The Tracer of Lost Persons stepped 
out, closing the door. For a moment 
he stood there, tall, gaunt, grey, 
gazing vacantly into space. 

“She was beautiful—when 
looked at him,” he muttered. 

For another minute he stood there, 
hesitating, glancing backward at the 
closed door. Then he went away. 
stooping slightly, his top hat held 
close against the breast of his tightly- 
buttoned coat. 


she 


“The Case of Mr. Carden,” the next story of this series, will appear in the November number. 
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Illustrated by Blanche McManus 


E had spent three seasons 
in the glad kingdom of 
Provence. We had traced 


the trail of the Roman 
legions into Gaul, from the Augustan 
trophy at La Turbie to the magni- 
ficent Arc de Triomphe and theatre at 
Orange and the great arenas at Arles 
and Nimes. We had read and 
accepted “ Mireio,” as the true epic 
of Provence, and we had made the fete 
of “‘Les Saintes Maries.” We had 
worked a week among the ruins of 
Les Baux—exploring and sketching— 
a dead city as marvellous as Pompeii. 
All this had given us a knowledge 
and appreciation’ of the land of the 
troubadour, and we had seen not a 
little of the merry-making of the 
countryside. But we had never yet 
witnessed a local bull-fight. 
We were shy of the “Course des 
Taureaux,” in Provence, for once we 


had seen a horrible butchery at Bar- 
celona, and it was not an experience 
we wished to repeat. 

There had been announcements in 
the local journals of a “ Mis a Mort” 
at Nimes and a “ Corrida de Meurie”’ 
at Arles, each to take place in the 


Roman arenas which had not seen 
bloodshed for centuries—not since 
the Romans themselves had faced 
each other in gladiatorial combat, 
and had turned lions loose upon 
captive slaves. 

The modern bull-fight in Spain is 
not quite so bloodthirsty but it is 
quite as shocking, and although the 
real thing is forbidden in France 
there are various ways 01 evading 
the law with regard to bull-fights. 
it would seem that the southron 
nature requires some stimulant to 
awaken it from lethargy, so bull- 
fights were instituted. 
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The “to the death” affairs of 
Arles and Nimes appeal to the 
stranger only that he may contrast 
the modern throng of to-day with 
those who viewed the combats in 
earlier days. Doubtless there is little 
resemblance, but something of the 
same gory sentiment of tradition still 
hangs about the old walls and arches 
of these great arenas which is lack- 
ing in the tawdry plazas of many of 
the Spanish towns. 

For three years we had resisted all 
bull-fighting allurements, but on one 
occasion, when we were making a 
round of the dead cities of the Gulf 
of Lyons, from Aigues-Mortes on the 
west to suburban Marseilles on the 
east, we were everywhere con- 
fronted with a series: of flaring red 
and yellow posters stating that “three 
genuine Spanish bulls, warranted 
mechants ct sauvages,” would appear 
on a following Sunday. 

We descended upon Istres, some 


fifteen kilometres away, early on the 
morning of the great day, in time for 


the “‘ Grande Entrée des Taureaux,”’ 
as the posters calied it, when a sort 
of circus-parade of these wild Spanish 
bulls would take place for the 
delectation of the assembled crowd. 
We imagined that the driving of 
these wild Spanish bulls through the 
narrow, crowded streets of a little 
French town would be a dangerous 
affair, and our fears were increased by 
noting the barricaded  side-streets 
leading to the arena. We, however, 
discovered the arena to be the garden 
of M. Lacoste, the cafetier, who had 
moved from Martigues to Istres 
and set up his shop anew. He had 
been bankrupted by the thirsty Mar- 
tigaux fishermen, who drank three 
absinthes and paid for only one. 
They were more temperate at Istres, 
being an inland population, and, at 
any rate, M. Lacoste told us, there 
was more money in coffee at five 


sous the verre than in absinthe at 
Six. 

Hitherto we had not known M. 
Lacoste as a blood-thirsty individual, 
and the most exciting events which 
had taken place in his tree-bordered 
garden were an occasional “ Bal 
dete” or a “‘Grand Concours des 
Boules.”” First of all we asked an 
explanation of his change of feeling, 
for he had told us that he liked 
not the bull-fighting, and that bull- 
baiters and onlookers were alike 
brutes. 

He solemnly winked and _ said, 
** Ah, well! mes amis, one must live, 
and I have simply leased my garden 
to the organisers of the fight, having 
learned that M. le Maire was unable 
to grant permission for the event 
according to the laws of La Repub- 
lique Francaise.” 

Lest one should think that M. 
Lacoste had taken unfair advan- 
tage, we must state that he ex- 
plained all this to the managers of the 
entertainment, who understood the 
situation perfectly and hoped that 
M. le Maire would relent. Visions 
of bribery crossed our minds but 
such a thing never occurred to M. 
Lacoste, who said simply that he was 
tres-commercant, and it was nothing to 
him if the bull-fight did not take 
place so long as people flocked to his 
café and ordered innumerable sirops 
and bocks, “‘ toujours for the benifice of 
the maison,” he added guilelessly. 

No one had correctly grasped the 
affair, but Lacoste was doing business 
by eight o’clock in the morning, when 
the throng had already begun to 
arrive from the shipbuilding works at 
Port de Bouc, from Fos-sur-Mer, from 
Miramas, from Martigues, and from 
every lonely mas and farm-house of 
the pebbly Crau. 

As for the “Grande Entrée” of 
the bulls, that was a fiasco from the 
beginning, for in the dead of night 
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they had been smuggled into the 
garden and herded away ina gloomy 
shed where the garcon did the bottle- 
washing and the sundry work of a 
Provencal café. 

No one seemed to mind the dis- 
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“THE PROVENCAL LOOKS LIKE A PIRATE.’ 


appointment of not seeing the 
“Grande Entrée,’’ and because it 
did not take place our fears of a 
mangled populace and overturned 
china-shops gave place to enjoyment. 


It was high noon and we were 
sitting at a table in the over-crowded 
hotel, awaiting the finish of a badly- 
served, but well-cooked déjeuner. 
We took a supreme satisfaction in 
learning that the bulls were so savage 


and terrible that it would have been 
too dangerous a proceed:‘ng to have 
driven them through the streets. 
Such is the confiding unsophisticated 
point of view of the true Provengal, 
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who looks like a pirate but is, in 
reality, as gentle as a lamb and as 
lazy as a Digger Indian. 

We thought the scheme a good 
advertising one, that would have done 
credit to the Press-agent of a circus, 
and it quite fitted in with our precon- 
ceived ideas of the moral status of an 
individual who would conduct a bull- 
fight, and we were sure that bribery 
had been practised, and that M. le 
Maire had been smuggled out of town, 
and some underling for an appro- 
priate fee had taken upon himself 
to grant the permit. 

At one-thirty “‘ Les Arenes”’ opened 
its doors. There was music, of 
course; “La Musique Municipal ” 
took the opportunity to give an open- 
air repitition in consideration of the 
free right of entry for themselves and 
their families; and a_ brace of 
gendarmes was strolling leisurely 
about inside the oval, in readiness, 
it would seem, to enforce the pay- 


ment of the fine, though in reality 
they were not doing much of anything 
as yet. 

At the gate was a cow-boy-looking 


individual, with a red ribbon tied 
about his right arm, who sold tickets. 
The tickets were old playing-cards, 
for which one paid a franc and took 
a seat on the benches, which were 
piled in tiers, three high, along the 
sides. The end seats were only great 
poles on which men _ perilously 
balanced themselves, paying seventy- 
five centimes for the privilege. Ad- 
mission to these was by a heart 
or a diamond card. Just what 
all this symbolism really meant 
we never knew, but presumably it 
was some sort of check on the gate- 
keeper., 

Just previous to the entry of the 
bulls, M. le Maire came up and forbade 
the affair. The “proces verbal” 
had become an actuality. 

Poor M. Lacoste, who 


did not 


approve of bull-fights, was discon- 
solate. The Maire, he said, could not 
actually stop the bull-fight. The law 
did not provide for that ; it only laid 
down the amount of the fine to be 
paid. Presumably it was paid, for 
presently the bulls came into the ring, 
first one at a time, then two to- 
gether, but beyond an angry pawing 
of the ground with their fore-feet 
and an occasional disdainful toss of 
the head, they absolutely refused to 
show resentment for any of the 
indignities which were heaped upon 
them, contenting themselves with 
chasing round the oval at a fast 
pace, and giving the toreadors, “ real 
Spanish ”’ or not, much exercise and 
fatigue. 

Every means was tried to enrage 
the “terrible Spanish bulls,” but 
nothing happened, and it would 
have been butchery to have stepped 
up behind them and killed them 
as they do in an abbatoir, and besides, 
they were wanted for another “last 
appearance.” 

Finally, the “Administration,” 
through the mouthpiece of a man 
who was beating a drum, the accom- 
paniment of every Provengal fete, 
offered a prize to the amateur who 
would snatch a cocade from be- 
tween the horns of a celebrated bull 
who had been put through the tricks 
three hundred times, and so was 
wise in his generation. 

A jour de fete is a jour de fete in 
Provence. There is no mingling of 
business and pleasure, in that delight- 
ful land, and none of the fifteen 
hundred spectators in the arena of 
Istres thought of anything but that 
they were out for a holiday. 

If they had put this bull comedian 
in the ring in the first instance he 
might, even as a fighter, have done 
better than the weaklings who had 
resisted so quietly. 

For forty or fifty times Balmaceda. 
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for that was the name, by which 
this hero was known, dashed 
sportively round the ring, with a 
howling, struggling mob at his heels. 
As one more daring than another 
would draw up within arm’s reach, 
Balmaceda would cock his head side- 


him, and who were chased by him 
round the ring. 

“ Cest sauvage, cette bete-la,” said 
one who received a slight dig in 
the ribs from Balmaceda’s polished 
horns. ‘Mon dieu! but my new 
‘panama’ that my brother sent me 


“CAFE AT FIVE SOUS THE VERRE.” 


ways and turn his long, pointed horn- 
tips downwards to the ruin of shirt 
of him who happened to be nearest. 
He appeared to enjoy the sport that 


was fraught with disaster, for the 
Tartarinesque Provengals who chased 


from Madagascar,” said another, who 
had been proud of his five-franc 
imitation, now a mass of shredded 
straw. 

For an hour the game went on, 
and still no one had got nearer than 
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the tips of Balmaceda’s horns. 


One intrepid gargon brandished a red 


umbrella, and waved it in front 
of the bull, but he rushed madly 
on carrying the fragments with him. 

At last Balmaceda _ lost his 
cocade to alazy fellow who actually 
fell across his back. 

By this time he was really angry. 
Why should he not be? He had 
suffered humility ; he had allowed 
his cocade to be taken from him—a 
thing that had never happened 
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The gardes-bestiaux came in and 
prodded him with their iron-tipped 
tridents in a vain effort to get 
him out of the ring. The crowd 
became more clamorous than ever. 
At last they were getting value 
for their money. 

Balmaceda still glowered in the 
middle of the oval, when a huge black 
bull, with  brass-tipped horns, 
all grey about the muzzle, and a little 
the worse for general wear, trotted 
up to Balmaceda. He apparently 





THE FARANDOLE ON THE ROAD HOMEWARD. 


and he 
sadly. 
He 


before in his long career, 
had bruised his fore-legs 
Fire now sparkled in*his eye. 
really was a mad bull at last. 

Right, left, backwards and for- 
wards Balmaceda dashed, seeking 
his revenge. The hitherto brave 
bull-baiters were chary now, but no 
one seemed willing to retire without 
twisting the bull’s tail. 


whispered something in the veteran’s 
ear, probably that he was making 
himself ridiculous, then he escorted 
Balmaceda to his quarters, and 
the great triennial bull-fight of Istres 
was finished. The crowd slowly left, 
and till long into the night the moon- 
lit roads crossing the lonely Crau 
echoed the tapping strains of the 
farandole as long lines of young men 
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and maidens—and old ones, too— 
wended their tired ways homewards. 

The coffers of the municipality 
were richer by a fine of one hundred 
francs, paid by the “Administration ” 
of the bull-fight, while the ‘‘ Adminis- 
tration ’’ itself had garnered shekels to 
the value of perhaps two thousand 


francs. M. Lacoste had served some- 
thing like twenty-five hundred con- 
sommations, at six sous each, and 
accordingly thought prosperity hay 
come to him again and of the day 
when he might buy a Camargue pond 
and a little cart in which to take his 
outings. 


THE COMING OF NIGHT. 


By Joun R. JAcos 


HE hush of even falls; each nesting bird 
Its ev’ning hymn sings to the crimson sky ; 
And Nature’s anthem, glorious, is heard, 
Whilst incense from sweet flow’rs ascends on high. 


And slowly, softly, as if loth to leave, 

The sun sinks down to gild the Gates of Heav'n, 
And twilight doth a web of darkness weave 

As, shade by shade, steals on the silent ev’n. 


Still longer yet the length’ning shadows grow, 
As sinks the sun still further to the West, 
And nought is heard save Nature’s whisper low 

To all creation, softly breathing, “Rest. ’’ 
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r | “SHE Robert Ashfords had been 
married exactly four months 
and two days when Madge 

ruffled the idyllic tranquillity of 

the honeymoon by announcing, over 
the breakfast-cups, that she. had 
asked Dorothea West down to spend 

a month. 

“Bother Dorothea West!” grum- 
bled Bobby. “I don’t see why you 
want to begin filling up the house 
with people, Madge.” 

“But Dorothea hasn’t any other 
place to go,” explained Madge paci- 
fically, “or at least not any other 
place that I want her to go.” 

“* Do I know her ?” asked Bobby. 
“Was she a bridesmaid ? ” 

Madge shook her head. “ No, she 
was abroad then. Ever since she 
left school her martinet of a mother 
has been dragging her from one stupid 
cure place to another. Her mother 
suffered from chronic nervous pros- 
tration, so they always stayed in the 
frumpiest hotels, and had their meals 
sent up, and never met anyone ; and 
she actually made Dorothea go to bed 
directly after dinner. Think of that, 
Bobby !” 

“Tm thinking,” retorted Bobby, 
“and I’m wendering if the change 
won't be too sudden. Do you think 
she'll be able to stand Brookside 
hours and Brookside manners ? ” 

‘““ Nonsense !’ said Madge. ‘“‘ Wait 
till you’ve seen her. She is just go- 
ing into white and lavender. They’re 
awfully becoming, and I want her to 
come here the first thing, to meet some 
nice men and have a good time. 

‘““T suppose we can manage the 
men,” said Bobby, completely re- 


stored to good nature. ‘‘ As for the 
good time—does she ride ? ”’ 

Madge shook her head. “She didn’t 
at school, and since then I don’t be- 
lieve she’s had the time tolearn. But 
you can teach her, Bobby,” said 


Madge, dimpling at the idea of Bobby 
turning riding-master. 
* * 


* * 


Madge drove to the station to 
welcome her friend, so Bobby was 
somewhat surprised, a little later, to 
see Miss West returning alone in 
the waggonette. She was quite 
composed over her hostess’s defection. 

‘Madge is coming in a fewminutes,” 
she explained, smiling confidently up 
at Bobby—and holding out a very 
small hand for him to take. ‘She 
is seeing about a horse. She bought 
it, I think, though I’m not quite sure. 
Any way, she wants you to send a man 
for her in the dog-cart, with the 
brown cob and a—a headstall. Does 
that sound sense, Mr. Ashford? I 
don’t know much about horses.” 

““Then you’ve come to the right 
place to learn,” said Bobby, blithely. 
He was thinking that lavender and 
white—if that was the name for the 
fluffy things that Miss West was wear- 
ing—were, as Madge had said, ex- 
tremély becoming. Also, he was 
pleased to learn that the early hours 
and the dismal pensions had not 
spoiled Dorothea’s charming smile 
nor dulled the pretty air of expectancy 
with which she greeted life’s chances. 
He had no fault to find with her as a 
guest, except that she did not ride. 

Half an hour later, Madge and the 
brown cob appeared in a whirl of 
dust. Williams, hatless and _per- 





“ WILLIAMS WAS MANFULLY PULLING AT A LEADING REIN.” 
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spiring, was hanging over the back 
of the cart, manfully pulling at a lead- 
ing rein, to the other end of which 
was fastened a snorting, foam-flecked 
chestnut horse. When Bobby first 
caught sight of him he was making 
vicious lunges, kicking, as nearly as 
Bobby could discover, with four feet 
at once. The next minute it became 
evident that this was merely a ruse 
to conceal his real purpose, which was 
to plunge backwards, thus com- 
pelling the pertinacious Williams to 
choose between his seat in the cart 
and his hold on the leading-rein. 
Dorothea had gone to her room, 
and Bobby was alone on the veranda. 
““I say, Madge,” he began, as 
Madge drew rein and the chestnut was 
barely restrained from plunging head- 
long upon the cart and its occupants, 
‘“‘ what ever have you got there ?” 
‘““Now, Bobby, cut in Madge re- 
assuringly, “it’s all right, but would 
you help Williams first and I'll ex- 


plain later ?”’ 

At this point the horse unexpectedly 
ceased his mad gyrations and stood 
meek and dejected, legs planted far 
apart, neck drooping, his wicked eyes 
half shut, the picture of submissive 


melancholy. Only his lathered flanks 
and his big ears laid dangerously 
flat against his big head, suggested 
possibilities of mischief. I don’t 
think I need help now, ma’am,”’ said 
Williams, getting down and starting 
the chestnut cautiously towards the 
stables. 

“There!” said Madge _ trium- 
phantly, as nothing happened. “* You 
see, Williams, he’s all rightnow. He 
was nervous, and he probably dis- 
likes to be led. King won’t lead, you 
know.” Madge turned to Bobby. 
‘**Now, dear, listen. A man was 
abusing him awfully. We met them 
on the way to the station. The man 
cays he’s an outlaw. One of the sort 
that you simply can’t cure of bucking. 


He said he bought him last week 
at an auction and that he’d got to get 
some good out of him, as he couldn’t 
afford to keep him in a stall eating his 
head off. I told him,” said Madge, 
with dignity, “that there was no 
excuse whatever for abusing a dumb 
animal, and then I asked his name and 
address so I could report him to the 
‘Cruelty ’ people, you know. But he 
only laughed, and wouldn’t give it. 
Then, of course, I had to buy him.” 

“* Of course,” repeated Bobby suc- 
cinctly. ‘“‘ May I ask the price ?” 

‘““Two pounds ten.” Madge’s tone 
was guardedly triumphant. ‘“ That 
was what he paid for him in the first 
place, the man said,” 

Bobby smiled faintly. “I only 
hope he isn’t the sort you can’t even 
give away.” 

“But I don’t mean to give him 
away,’ retorted Madge with asperity. 
““T intend to ride him. I’ve always 
wanted a chestnut. They’re so stun- 
ning under a holland habit. I didn’t 
think you’d really mind,” she added 
repentantly, over her shoulder. 

‘“*T don’t mind, dear,’ Bobby called 
after her. ‘‘ You shall have a stable- 
ful of chestnuts, if you like. What’s 
his name?” Madge stopped, her 
hand on the door. Why, Bobby, 
if you'll believe it, I never asked. 
Wasn’t that stupid? You see, 
we'd talked so much about the man’s 
name, and he was so unpleasant 
that I forgot. I am truly sorry,” 
and Madge’s voice trailed off down 
the hall. 

“IT say, Bobby!” a low voice said, 
and Joe Westcott, who had witnessed 
Madge’s dramatic arrival from the 
window, came out, via the window, 
in time to catch her last werds. 

“I say, Bobby,” he repeated, 
‘*now’s your chance to put a new 
card in the pack. Let’s see! You 
have Ace, King, Queen, and Jack o’ 
Spades. _ Why not a Ten Spot ? ” 
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“You saw him, did you? ° in- 
quired Bobby, icily. He could 1ma- 
gine the story of the chestnut as Joe 
would tell it at the club. 

Joe nodded suavely. “Just a 
glimpse. Grass-fed, wasn’t he, and 
er—rather off-colour ? ” 

** And branded four times,’’ adjled 
Bobby, “‘ and lop-eared, and an out- 
law, according to his former owner, 
and he cost two 
pounds ten. 


Cards aren’t 
that sort.” 

Joe flicked 
away his cig- 
arette ash and 
smiled at Bob- 
by through 
half-closed lids. 
“Hard luck, 
old man, isn’t 
it? Still I 
adhere to my 
original sugges- 
tion, but amend 
it. Call him 
Two Spot. 
There’s a two- 
spot in every 
pack.” 

By dinner 
time Bobby 
had jubilantly 
accepted Joe’s 
reasoning, and 
the horse, 
which to be 
sure, belonged 
to Madge ; but 
as she also owned a_ half interest 
in the Pack of Cards—one of Bobby’s 
wedding gifts to her—there was no 
great presumption in asking her to 
contribute so insignificant an item as 
a two-spot to its expansion. And 
Madge, with an amused lift of her 
eyebrows, amiably agreed to West- 
cott’s suggestion. 
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Dorothea West arrived on a Tues- 
day. On Wednesday, Madge, wish- 
ing to lose no time, invited to dinner 
all the eligible men she knew. The 
dinner was a credit to Madge’s chef. 
In her role of guest of honour, 
Dorothea made a_ distinct im- 
pression upon the eligibles. She 
confessed frankly that she could 
not “talk horse”’ at all; that she 
drove badly and rode 
“a very little.” But 
though the Brookside 
men prized horseman- 
ship above all other 
virtues in woman, 
they were inclined to 
take Dorothea’s words 
lightly. She was 
charming, even if she 
could not ride. 

Madge, who had a 
little plan of her own 
for Dorothea, watched 
her critically and 
voted the evening a 
success. They evi- 
dently _liked 
Dorothea, and, 
for a young 
person who had 
always __ been 
sent to bed 
directly after 
dinner, she dis- 
displayed _ re- 
markable abil- 
ity in manipu- 
lating the con- 
versation and 
the conversers. 
Madge strained her eyes to see which 
one she was allowing to monopolise her 
in the dusky corner, but the shadows 
were too deep; which again showed 
that Dorothea knew how to give 
a monopoly its full value. 

On her way to her own room, Madge 
stopped for a moment at Dorothea’s. 
“Oh, Madge,” the girl demanded, 
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“DOROTHEA MADE A DISTINCT IMPRESSION.” 
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eagerly, meeting her at the door, 
“Mr. Ashford offered to teach me to 
ride. Could I learn in two weeks— 
in time for the next meet ? ” 

Madge considered. ‘That de- 
pends,” she said. ‘* Did you ever try 
fences ?” 

“* Madge,” Dorothea’s sweet little 
face flushed a guilty crimson, “I 
said at dinner that I almost never 
rode, Well, I’ve never been on a 
horse in my life. I’ve just ridden 
donkeys a few times ‘in Switzerland. 
Wouldn’t there be gates in the 
fences ?” 

Madge burst into a peal of laughter. 
Then she looked at Dorothea, who was 
perfectly serious, and grew sober 
again. ‘‘ Dorry,” she said, “ you’ve 
seen all our Brookside men. Which 
one is it ?”’ 

‘** Which one ? ” repeated Dorothea, 
helplessly. 

** Which 
mean ?” 

**Oh,” said Dorothea, without an 
instant’s hesitation, “‘ Mr. Westcott. 
He asked me to ride to the Saturday 
meet with him.” 

Madge gave a start of dismay. 
“That settles it,’ she said, rising 
abruptly. ‘‘ You must learn to ride 
if you want to see anything of Joe. 
Bobby’ll take you out to-morrow.” 

A little later and Madge burst in 
upon Bobby, announcing that Dorry 
had fallen in love with Joe Westcott. 
‘“‘ And it’s just another piece of her 
great luck,” she added. 

Bobby considered. ‘I don’t see 
how she can have fallen in love with 
him yet; but anyway, I think Joe 
a very decent fellow, if he does say 
clever things.” 

“Oh, but Bobby,” groaned Madge, 
‘*that’s not the point. Don’t you 
know that he’ll never look twice at a 
girl who can’t ride ? ” 

Bobby considered again. “I’m 
not so sure,” he announced trium- 


did like best, I 


you 
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phantly, at last. ‘ You married me, 
you know. You ride better than Joe, 
and I’m sure Miss West can’t be a 
worse duffer than I was.” 

Madge shook her head. “He 
wouldn’t do it. He lives for horses, 
and he would want his wife to.” 

** Well,” Bobby returned to his first 
position, “it’s absurd anyhow to say 
she’s fallen in love so soon.”’ 

“*She has!” declared Madge stoutly, 
or, at least, she’s taken her first fence 
and we’ve got to see that she 
has a fair show for the others.”’ 

“Of course,” Bobby yawned, 


‘but, dear, not any more of them 
to-night.” 
* 


* * * 


Between Dorothea West and Two 
Spot, Bobby Ashford’s existence 
bid fair to be unpleasantly stren- 
uous. Two Spot had been a model 
of propriety and dejection at his 
christening; he was_ nevertheless 
an outlaw. The long-suffering 
Williams, returned from exercising 
him, made his report to his 
mistress and Miss West, as_ they 
rose from breakfast. 

“He bucks,” said Williams, glanc- 
ing suggestively at the dust on his 
coat. “I wouldn’t mind that so 
much, ma’am, but then, he strikes, 
and striking is the worst trick a horse 
can have.” 

Dorothea wrinkled her pretty brows 
at this. “What harm does it do, 
Williams ? 

“Well, ma’am,” explained Williams 
patiently, if he bucks you off, 
and then tries to trample you——” 

Dorothea’s eyes grew dark and 
wide. “And what did you do when 
he bucked you off, Williams ? ” 

““T suspected his little game, and 
Isaved myself, but it was a close call.” 

** Where is he now ? ” asked Magde. 

“Mr. Westcott and Mr. Ashford 
have him. Mr. Ashford was bucked 
off once, but bein’ warned by me he 
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came off softly. Mr. Westcott, once 
he’s on, is pretty hard to get off, 
but I don’t think he’ll stay up long, 
ma’am.” 

Nevertheless, it was a full hour 
before Two Spot, with Joe Westcott 
still in the saddle, came lazily up the 
drive and halted, in deep dejection, 
near the house front. 

“Did he get me off?” returned 
Joe, affably, to Bobby’s questions. 
** No, he didn’t, but I almost wish he 
had. I struck him rather gently 
with my crop, and he stopped 
bucking and ran away. His natural 
gait is good, but he can pound 
along like a stiff-kneed Percheron 
when he wants to, and he’s got a 
mouth like a tempered crow-bar. He 
ran three miles before I could get 
him down, and I think he’s sprained 
my wrist again. I congratulate you 
on your purchase, Mrs. Ashford.” 

“Tll take him out myself 
morrow,” laughed Madge. 

“Now, Madge ” began Bobby 
severely. 

““Now, Bobby,” retorted Madge, 
** he’s my horse, and I told you before 
the wedding that when I said ‘ obey’ 
I shouldn’t mean about horses.” 

** Well, you won’t care to ride him 
a second time,” said Joe, clambering 
down stiffly, and surrendering the 
drooping Two Spot to a groom. 

Bobby, who was also somewhat the 
worse for Two Spot’s hard usage of 
him, spent the afternoon on King, 
walking or mildly cantering beside 
Dorothea, who, mounted on Madge’s 
gentlest, endeavoured to learn the 
rudiments of a subject which had 
been neglected in her education. 

Bobby came back from the lesson 
with two fixed ideas : a conviction that 
it would be impossible to make a 
horsewoman of Dorothea West, and 
an unbounded admiration for the 
girl’s pluck. 

“It’s no use,” he declared to Madge, 


to- 


before dinner. “I was wrong. Miss 
West is going to be even more of a 
duffer than I was.” 

“What is wrong ? ” inquired Madge, 
clasping a bracelet composedly. 

“She’s afraid,” rejoined Bobby, 
concisely. 

“ Afraid!’ repeated Madge incre-~ 
dulously. “ Afraid of the Lady Jane? 
She couldn’t be. Did she say she 
was afraid ?” 

Bobby shook his head. “ Rather 
not. She said she’d never enjoyed 
anything so much. But she trembled 
so she could hardly stay in the saddle, 
and once, when King started at some- 
thing and Lady Jane came along after 
him, I thought she was going to faint. 
I offered to come home, but she 
wouldn’t.” 

“Is she going out again ?” asked 
Madge. 

“* Before breakfast to-morrow. 

“Oh, it’s all right, then,” Madge 
declared. “She'll get over being 
afraid after a day or two. By the 
way, Bobby, Joe Westcott sent over 
some roses and a note to say he 
was going away to play golf, but that 
he’d be back for Saturday week. 
So we must make the most of this” 
fortnight for Dorry’s riding lessons. 

“*She’s more afraid every time she 
goes out,” Bobby confided to Madge. 
‘She mustn’t ride on Saturday. It 
would be suicide.” 

Madge nodded disappointed acqui- 
escence. She explained to Dorothea 
that riding to hounds was rather a 
dangerous sport fora beginner. “ But 
you can start off,” she added, “and 
get lost—I mean, if you’d rather not 
explain to Joe,” said Madge. 

And Dorothea, flushing prettily, 
said she would rather not explain. 
“He admires good riding, doesn’t 
he ?” she asked wistfully. 


The Ashfords were mounting for 
the hunt on Saturday morning, when 


D 
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Westcott, his right arm in a sling, 
and a coachman holding the reins, 
dashed up in a dog-cart. 

“Your horse sprained my wrist in 
good style, Mrs. Ashford, and golf 
finished it. My doctor is unfortunately 
a hunting man, and he put me on my 
honour not to use it to-day. So 
sorry, Miss West,” he said. “ Will 
you drive me to the meet ? I’m sure 
you are sorry I can’t ride.” 

While Dorothea changed her habit, 
Bobby talked to Joe, eyeing his 
pair with much disfavour. “ Will 
you change for my bays ?” he asked 
anxiously. ‘“* Miss West isn’t used to 
driving such spirited horses.”’ 

But Joe only laughed. “ Miss 
West,” he called, as Dorothea ran 
down the steps, “ are you afraid of my 
horses ? ” 

“* Oh, no,” said Dorothea, getting in 
and taking the reins. 

Bobby watched the girl guiding 
the high-stepping pair down the drive 
and round the sharp turn into the 
highway. ‘“She’s every inch a 
thoroughbred,” but I'll wager her 
teeth chatter,” he said to Madge. 

* * * *” * 

As Bobby saw more of Dorothea 
West, he wondered, privately, whether 
the ‘“ martinet of a mother,” who 
figured in Madge’s story, had found 
her daughter always pliant clay in her 
hands. One thing he decided; if 
Dorothea had found the hotels abso- 
lutely unendurable, no mother could 
have kept her in them. Dorothea 
did not draw heavily or often upon 
her allotted balance of happiness, but 
when she made up her mind to any- 
thing she was determined in carrying 
it out. She had made up her mind 
about Joe Westcott, and, while she 
was as far as possible from indulging 
in vulgar manceuvring, she looked 
the situation squarely in the face, and 
being evidently of Madge’s opinion 
about his requirements, she meant to 


attainthem. Her teeth might chatter 
but she tilted her pretty chin and 
her grey eyes flashed resolutely. She 
could not stop being afraid of horses. 
The feeling was inborn, and had been 
long and carefully cultivated, but she 
refused to yield to her fears. 

The autumn weather was ideal, 
and Dorothea stayed on with Madge 
and Bobby, who met her proffers of 
departure with emphatic objections. 
Long before the first month was over 
Bobby was as interested as Madge 
in Dorothea’s romance, accepting his 
wife’s hypothesis as possibly cor- 
rect, and he worked over Dorothea’s 
bridle-hand as patiently as if he 
had been training a thorough-bred 
for a show. Meanwhile, Westcott 
sent roses and orchids in lavish pro- 
fusion, and gave theatre parties in 
town in Dorothea’s honour. In fact, 
as Madge said, “He does every- 
thing a man in love would do, 
except one; but I’m not sure that 
he is in love—and—there’s her riding. 
If only Dorry had been caught 
young and tossed on a horse, as I 
was!” 

Dorothea, however, made some pro- 
gress. Early in October she amazed 
Bobby by declaring that the Lady 
Jane was too easy to be interesting. 
*“Won’t you let me ride King ? ” 

“ King!” gasped Lobby. “ Why, 
no woman but Madge ever rode him. 
He’d have you off in the first mile. 
And besides, if you’re af ” Bobby 
caught himself in time. He was 
not one to accuse a girl of cowar- 
dice unless she had first admitted it 
herself. “It wouldn’t do at all,” 
he ended lamely. 

** Well, something livelier than Lady 
Jane,” persisted Dorothea, and they 
finally compromised on a_ black 
thoroughbred, registered Bargee. 

There was only one thing that 
Bargee would not pass—a loaded hay 

It was what Madge would 
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have called “ Dorry’s Luck ”’ that they 
should meet one on the first ride, 
and it was due to her terror-stricken 
grasp of the reins and her extremely 
bad management that Bargee left her 
in a ditch. ‘ Dorry’s Luck” again 
that Joe should appear round a corner 
just in time to see the spill and take 
her home, whither Bargee was _ has- 
tening at top speed. 

Miss West persisted with Bargee, 
however, and by the middle of 
October she was taking fences—or 
trying to. 

“It’s no use,” 
Madge. “She can’t learn. 
admire her pluck.” 

Madge took her disappointments 
lightly. 

‘*She’s improving,” she reiterated 
with cheerful optimism. “‘And Joe 
makes allowances. He thinks, as I 
do, that considering the time she’s 
been at it she does very well.” 

“Oh, does he?” said Bobby 
suavely. “Delevan told me that 
Joe said Miss West was a credit to 
her teacher.” 

“T shall make him ride Two Spot 
again to pay for that,” said Madge, 
severely, but with laughter in her 
eyes, for it was because Madge loved 
Bobby, in spite of his horsemanship, 
that she wanted Dorothea, with no 
horsemanship at all, to be happy, too. 

A week ot brilliant moonlight, and 
Madge, inspired by the beauty of the 
nights, invented a new amusement. 
Brookside had often ridden by moon- 
light before, but it had never indulged 
in moonlight picnics. So Madge in- 
vited a cheerful company and decreed 
that instead of coming home for 
supper, they should sup afield. She 
selected a woody nook, sent servants 
to have the fire ready and supper 
laid. 

Westcott, reduced to a decorous 
park trot, rode at Dorothea’s side. 
He was curiously impersonal about 


Bobby said to 
But I 


> 


Dorothea’s riding. He never re- 
proached her with stupidity and 
never complimented her progress. 
Even Madge’s adroitness could elicit 
only profound, if courteous, indif- 
erence. 

‘I wish Bargee was faster,” Doro- 
thea said apologetically, noticing that 
they fell farther and farther in the 
rear. 

“He’s one of Ashford’s fastest 
mounts, but he can’t go when you pull 
like that on his curb.” 

With a gasp of dismay Dorothea 
loosened her rein, and Bargee shot 
forward. Dorothea endured in si- 
lence for a mile or more, then she 
gave a gasp of distress. 

“Oh ! please make him stop,” she 
begged, “* I never went so fast before.” 

“Tighten your rein,” ordered Joe. 
He’s as easy as possible on the bit.” 

When Bargee had reluctantly sub- 
sided to the moderate again, Dorothea 
laughed nervously, and said, “‘I can’t 
get used to horses, Mr. Westcott. ” 

“‘ Oh, I suppose you are like many 
other people,” said Joe. ‘ Brookside 
isn’t typical of the country, you 
know.” 

** But don’t you think I shall learn 
to ride in time ?” asked Dorothea, 
anxiously. 

**Do you want to, so very much, 
Miss West ?” asked Joe, with signi- 
ficance in his voice. 

“Oh I do!” declared Dorothea, 
eagerly. “I would rather ride as 
Madge rides than anything in the 
whole world.” 

“Then I hope you may,” said Joe, 
shortly. “‘Let’s come up with the 
others, or supper will be over.” 

Madge had noted with approval 
the slow progress towards the rendez- 
vous of Joe and Dorothea. 

“I hope he’ll propose to-night,” 
she whispered to Bobby. ‘‘ He must 
see that I’m giving him a splendid 
opportunity.” 
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But when the loiterers ac last 
arrived, Madge gave a quick glance at 
Dorothea and knew instantly that 
Joe had not made use of his oppor- 
tunity. Dorothea, who had started 
out radiantly happy, looked worn and 
tired. Her shoulders drooped for- 
lornly, and avoiding Madge and 
Bobby, she passed to the younger 
members of the party in the hope, 
Madge thought, of having her dejec- 
tion overlooked in the midst of their 
noisy banter. 

Madge confided her discovery. 

“Well,” said Bobby, who grew 
argumentative when he was troubled, 
““don’t you suppose I’ve noticed ? 
But why are you so cock-sure that 
Joe is to blame? He looks just as 
fagged as she does. How do you 
know she hasn’t refused him ? ” 

‘““ Bobby!” Madge’s tone implied 


that some depths of stupidity are 
truly fathomless; and she returned 


to her supper-party. 

As an opportunity for Joe—which 
had been Madge’s point in planning 
it—the party was an utter failure ; 
but as a social innovation it was a 
complete success. The night was 
cool enough to make the fire look in- 
viting, and seated in a picturesque 
circle round it, the riding-party 
praised Madge’s chef, and told stories, 
while overhead the moon, paler and 
lovelier by contrast with the red glow 
of the fire, swung a great circle across 
the blue-black, cloudless sky. 

Madge’s success as a hostess lay in 
her power of forgetting her responsi- 
bilities and entering into the spirit 
of the hour as spontaneously as any 
of her guests. So she did not notice 
when Dorothea, excusing herself to 
the group near her, slipped into the 
undergrowth that bordered the im- 
provised supper-room and stole across 
the clearing to the spot where the 
horses were left in charge of several 
grooms. On the way across the 
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shadowy meadow Dorothea wanted 
to cry, but by the time she reached 
the horses her voice, inquiring for 
Williams, was perfectly steady. 

Williams was holding King, and 
trying to see that Two Spot, Mrs. 
Ashford’s mount, did not kick Horace 
Delevan’s inquisitive roan hunter, 
but he abandoned the roan to its fate 
when he saw Miss West. 

‘* T hope nothing’s happened, miss,” 
he said. 

“Oh, no,” she replied, “ only I’m 
very tired. I rode too fast coming up, 
and I want to go home.” 

“IT can’t take you, miss,” he said. 
You see there isn’t a man here who’d 
hold King, and then Two Spot ‘ 
Williams shrugged expressively. “ Be- 
sides, miss,” he added quickly, “ I’d 
forgot about Bargee. It’s a pity you 
didn’t notice when he picked up a 
stone. He’s dead lame, and I’ve sent 
the new under-groom—who’s _re- 
commended as a veterinary, you 
know, miss, down to the river with 
him.” 

Dorothea listened quietly until 
Williams had finished. Then she gave 
a little despairing cry. “ But I must 
go,”’ she said. “You don’t understand; 
I must go home. I am going alone ; 
it’s perfectly safe.” 

“But what will you ride, miss ? ” 
asked Williams, much troubled. “It 
must be an Ashford horse, of course, 
miss.” 

Dorothea looked from King to the 
chestnut, Two Spot, who, since the 
roan had grown suddenly weary, was 
backing towards a sober hack that one 
of the servants had ridden, with the 
obvious purpose of provoking battle. 
Two Spot was still an outlaw, though 
Madge had tamed him a good deal 

. by judicious treatment. He was afraid 
of nothing, and when he was not 
bucking or running he was an easy 
mount. King pulled all the time, and 
Dorothea shivered at the thought of 
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being mounted on his towering bulk. 
Bargee was big, but King was both 
big and awful. Two Spot seemed 
less formidable to contemplate while 
she waited for the saddling, and he 
would answer her suddenly-formed 
purpose quite as well. 

“Tl ride Two Spot,” said Doro- 
thea. 

Williams 
stared in aston- 
ishment. ‘* Oh, 
miss, you’d 
better not,” he 
stammered. ‘If 
he throws, he 
throws to kill, 
and he’s wild 
to-night.” 

“He never 
bucks after ten 
miles,’ said @ 
Dorothea, & 
haughtily, and /& 
then, suddenly @ 
realising that 
her strength lay 
not in argument 
but in majestic 
insistence, she 
changed her 
tone. “‘ Put my 
saddle on Two 
Spot, Williams,” 
she ordered, 
“and be as 
quick as you 
can.” 

For a mo- 
ment Williams 
hesitated between the unquestioning 
obedience to orders, and his abso- 
lute certainty that neither his master 
nor mistress would allow Miss West 
to ride Two Spot. 

“The butler’s mount would be 
safer, miss,”’ he ventured at last, “‘ and 
Dickson can go back in the cart as 
well as not.” 

Dorothea stamped her small foot 


“JOE'S ARM WAS ROUND DOROTHEA.” 


“Do as I say, please, and 
at once.” She stood like a statue 
while Williams, with a_ respectful 
“Very well, miss,” handed King’s 
rein to another attendant and went 
over to Two Spot. 

As he passed Delevan’s groom, 
who was lounging on the ground near 
Dorothea’s saddle, he whispered some- 

thing in his ear. 

Williams was 

not romantic, 

nor fond of the 
role of deus ex 
machina: he 
was merely call- 
ing upon the 
most expert 
horseman of the 
party to save 
mhis master’s 
guest from cer- 
tain death. 
“Mr. Ashford 
wouldn’t be any 
use, and Mr. 

Westcott, he'll 

be glad to do 

it,” muttered 

Williams, justi- 

fying his choice 

to himself as 
he tightened 

Two Spot’s 

saddle girth 

with painstak- 
ing slowness. 
“Don’t fuss, 

Williams,’’com- 

manded Doro- 
thea, who had not noticed the hasty 
departure of Delevan’s groom. 

Williams cast an anxious glance 
across the dark meadow, and in dull 
silence lifted Dorothea into the saddle 
and led Two Spot up to the high road. 

“If he acts badly, remember I 
warned you, miss,” he said, as he 
dropped the reins and the chestnut 
sprang forward with a_ bound,: 


angrily. 
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evidently meaning to unseat his 
new rider. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Williams, run- 
ning forward, expecting to pick up 
Dorothea. But the girl did not fall. 
Instead, she deliberately touched 
Two Spot’s sensitive flank with her 
crop. The horse stopped dead, kicked, 
and then started forward with an 
angry plunge and snort, just as 
Westcott, panting with his run across 
the meadow, flung himself into his 
saddle and started after Dorothea. 
He could not guess at her motives, 
but he suddenly realised that he loved 
her too well to let her take mad risks 
for any reason. 

Mrs Ashford had planned that the 
ride should be long enough to serve as 
an appetizer for her supper, so she had 
led the party round a ten-mile route, 
but the picnic ground was only two 
miles by a wide, straight road from 
the Ashfords’ lodge gates. Two Spot 
and ran. West- 


gathered himself 
cott’s mount could have beaten him 
easily on a longer stretch, but Two 
Spot had a safe start, and Joe feared 
that he was good for the two miles 


at his very fastest. He urged his 
own horse forward with spur and 
voice ; but his eyes were on Dorothea’s 
swaying figure. Twice he thought 
she had lost her seat. Once she 
turned to look back, and Joe cried 
out, “Pull him in! Pull hard! 
I’m coming to help you!’ He was 
sure that she heard, but she did not 
again look round or answer, and 
Two Spot went faster than ever. 
They had almost reached the lodge 
gates, Joe had gained steadily until 
he was barely two lengths behind 
Dorothea, when he heard her moan, 
“Oh, I can’t, I can’t !” and saw her 
deliberately throw away her reins., 
The wind, which was coming up 
strongly, caught them and dropped 
them over Two Spot’s head; and 
he, realising that he was tired and 
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very near his corn, dropped into 
one of his amazing moods of docility, 
and slowed down to a quiet walk. 

Then Joe came alongside, and 
dismounting, approached Dorothea. 
“*Miss West,” he said soberly, “I 
wonder if you realise the chances you 
have been taking.” 

And then, because Dorothea was 
swaying dangerously in the saddle, 
he reached up and put a steadying 
arm round her. 

Dorothea did not answer him or 
pay any attention to the steadying 
arm. She only put her small hands 
in their absurdly big buckskin gloves 
up to her face, and began to cry softly. 
““Oh, you needn’t have come,” she 
sobbed. “You might have let me 
go away alone. Whi did you come ? ” 

““Miss West,” said Joe, “I came 
because I love you, and I don’t 
mean to allow an outlaw horse to 
hurt you if I can help it.” 

**T shall never learn to ride,” 
sobbed Dorothea, “but you can 
never think that I am a coward, for 
I’ve ridden Two Spot and let him run. 
I even made him run faster after you 
called to me to stop. I may be a 
duffer, but I’m not a coward.” 

“* Dorothea,” said Joe very quietly, 
** will you marry me ? ” 

“Why,” said Dorothea, taking 
down one hand; “ you cannot mean 
it. Youcould’nt marry any one who 
rode as badly as I do. And besides,” 
she was trying hard to be honest with 
him, “I was afraid of Two Spot—a 
—a good deal afraid. I couldn’t 
do things like this often.” 

They had turned in at the gate, 
and Joe led Two Spot to the door, 
and with a direction about his own 
mount to the sleepy groom, he lifted 
the girl from her saddle, and carried 
her up the steps, and established her 
in an easy chair. 

“Darling,” he said, when he was 
seated beside her, “do you know why 















I didn’t ask you to marry me two 
months ago ? ” 

Dorothea stared uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

“Didn’t you know that I loved 
you that first night?” 

“Of course not,” said Dorothea, 
smiling faintly and wiping away her 
tears. 

““T’ve been kept from telling 
you because I wanted to be sure 
that you’d never make a _horse- 
woman. I should be miserable if I 
had a wife who rode like Mrs, 
Ashford.” 

“Oh!” gasped Dorothea, with 
shining eyes. 

Joe nodded. ‘“‘ You see, I had a 
sister who rode to hounds, Madge’s 
sort, you know—and one day she— 
never mind that. Only I decided 
then, never to marry a fearless 
horsewoman, because either I should 
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be miserable, or she would have to 
give up her reckless riding. It’s 
right for a man to risk his neck fifty 
times a day but it is different fora 
woman—if I love her.” 

Dorothea sat up, deeply interested, 
“Then you really won’t mind if I 
ride nothing more exciting than 
Lady Jane?” 

“T will buy Lady Jane for you 
to-morrow.” 

“TI say, dear,” he continued, “‘ we 
owe Two Spot a debt for not hurting 
you to-night and for—well, bringing 
things to a point. Let us re-christen 
him ‘Two of Hearts.’ ” 

So, when their companions arrived 
they were surprised to see Two Spot, 
standing near thedoor, and Joe,a glass 
of something in his hand, just above 
him on the steps. They were much 
too polite to notice that Joe’s other 
arm was round Dorothea’s slim waist. 


MY LADY’S GLOVE 
By GWEN SHEPPARD. 


O, little glove that did’st enfold 
My lady’s dainty hand, I hoid 
Thee to my heart. 


Thou’rt cast aside 


like me, and yet 


Perchance she will not thee forget; 
Thou hadst a part 

In her, thou didst supply a need, 

And kept her fingers warm indeed, 


And so, maybe, 


When with the cold her fingers ache, 
My lady, for her comfort’s sake, 
Will search for thee. 


But I, consumed with hopeless fire, 

Have dared to raise my lady’s ire 
And cruel disdain. 

My only fault I loved too well, 

And did presume my love to tell 
Her once again. 

Forgotten for a little while, 

Thou yet may bask beneath her smile, 


Because maybe 


Her little glove she will require, 
But for my presence no desire, 


Alas, has she! 


HOLT OF THE ALCANTARA 


By F. WALWORTH BROWN 


HAT are you going to do 
about it?” Allen asked, 
as he learned back in the 


wicker chair and lazily 
rolled a cigarette. 

“Oh, the only thing we can do is 
to pay,” replied Holt. 

He was a big man, was Allen, assis- 
tant manager of the Alcantara Coffee 
Plantations, and indispensable in his 
way, for the lazy peon needs the 
visible evidence of authority, and 
Allen was visible for a long distance. 
But sometimes it seemed to Holt, the 
general manager, that Allen lacked 
something which a white man in a 
half-breed country ought to possess. 

Holt, black-headed, black-bearded 
black-eyed, short and stocky, leaning 
forward in his chair, looked like a 
bad man to mishandle, and he bore 
that reputation. But his voice when 
he spoke was smooth, impassive, 
calm, with a rather affected drawl. 

“Of course we can pay—and skip 
the quarterly dividend, but that 
means explanation, besides, it’s time 
Caballa was sequestered, anyway. He 
has troubled this country long enough. 
Better send your sister home.”’ 

Allen sat up suddenly. 

‘Do you mean——” 

“I'd rather spend money ex- 
ploiting Porcos than buying protec- 
tion from Caballa,” said Holt. 

‘Is the country ripe for it ? ” 

“The only thing it isn’t ripe 
for is peace and quiet.” 

“*So that is the reason for the guns 
and the constant drilling inthe hot sun.” 

“Exactly. I wonder you didn’t 
grasp it before.”’ Holt’s tone bore a 
hint of sarcasm. ‘‘I’ve invited Porcos 
to make us a visit. He will arrive to- 
night. I say, Allen, you must send 


your sister home by the first boat.” 

“T will—if she’li go,” said Allen, 
doubtfully. ‘‘But I don’t exercise 
any great influence over Dicky, 
you know.” 

A girl came out on the veranda, 
a tall, athletic girl, with a mass of 
dark hair, and eyes that looked one 
slowly and calmly in the face. Holt 
rose and offered her a chair. 

“Dicky, you’ve got to go home,” 
said Allen, abruptly. 

““Home ?”’ said the girl, incredu- 
lously. 

““There’s going to be trouble. 
Revolution, you know.” 

“You’re going to stay, aren’t 
you ?” she asked quietly. 

“T’ll have to stay, but it will 
be no place for girls.” 

“Oh, I can stand it if you can, 
Billy, and I think I’d rather stay.” 

Holt eyed her admiringly. She 
was worth two of her brother, and 
Billy Allen wasn’t a bad sort, either. 

“T’ve been out less than a month 
and you want to send me home,” she 
complained. 

“But really, Miss Allen,” said 
Holt, seriously, “we may have very 
rough times. Don’t you think a 

“What are you two planning, 
anyway ?” cried the girl. “ Do tell 
me. -I can keep a secret.” 

Holt regarded her for a moment in 
silence. 

“It is very important that this 
secret be kept, Miss Allen. I’ve only 
just told your brother.” 

Dicky held up her right hand with 
mock solemnity. ‘ I solemnly swear,” 
she said, but at Holt’s unsmiling face 
her hand dropped and her eyes 
became grave. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said. 
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“T didn’t understand. Of course I 
don’t want to pry. And if you wish it, 
I’ll go home.” 

“Pll tell you,” said Holt, quickly, 
“then you can decide for yourself. 
Of course, we—Billy will be rather 
lonely if you go.” 

Dicky turned towards him and 
their eyes met in a swift glance of 
understanding. Holt’s iron glance 
never wavered. Dicky’s dropped and 
she flushed slightly. 

“You see,” said Holt, with per- 
fect control of his well-moduiated 
voice, ‘‘we do_ business here 
under a concession from the Govern- 
ment. It has fourteen years to run 
from next May. Well, they’ve can- 
celled it. Caballa’s at the bottom 
of it. He’s the dictator, and his 
country’s particular curse. I could 
go to him and arrange everything 
very quickly.” 

** But you won’t do it,” said Dicky, 
eagerly. 

“No, I won’t do it,” replied Holt 
with a queer smile. ‘I prefer to use 
the money in another way. We’ve 
been expecting a crisis like this. He 
has been trying to blackmail us for 
months. I’ve armed our peons— 
there are two hundred of them—and 
Billy has drilled them pretty 
thoroughly——”’ 

** And not suspecting why,” inter- 
jected Billy in an aggrieved tone. 

** And that was what the range was 
for!” cried Dicky. 

“Exactly,” said Holt. “ They 
can shoot fairly well even now. Over 
in Madura, living in exile, is a gentle- 
man named Porcos, who will serve our 
purpose, although he’s no better than 
the rest of them. It’s hard to find 
one that is, down here. I’ve had 
dealings with this one—he was Presi- 
dent till Caballa ousted him—and he 

understands that blackmail doesn’t 
pass in Alcantara. We pay our taxes, 
but we won’t pay anything else.” 


>] 
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“‘ There’s going to be the deuce of a 
ruction, Dicky, and you'd better go 
home. That’s the truth,” said Allen. 

“Tt was left to me to decide, 
wasn’t it ?” Dicky appealed to Holt. 

** Yes,”” he admitted, ‘“‘ but——” 

“No ‘buts,’ please. If you think 
I’m going to miss it you’re mistaken. 
I choose to stay.” 

“But listen, Dicky,” said Allen, 
with genuine concern, whereupon she 
went over and sat on the arm of his 
chair and gagged him with her open 
hand. 

Holt watched her approvingly 
through half-shut eyes. She was a 
kindred spirit. It might prove em- 
barrassing, but he was candid enough 
with himself to admit he would have 
hated to see her go. 

“Then it’s settled,” said Dicky. 
** Now don’t fuss, Billy.” 

“You have always had your own 
way,” said her brother, as though he 
washed his hands of her. “It’s 
sheer idiocy, but if you will, you will,” 
and he rose and sauntered away. 

Dicky slipped into his chair, facing 
Holt, who was still studying her out 
of narrowed eyes. 

“* Well ? ” she said presently. 

“I was thinking how the ordinary 
woman would have been frantic to 
get away,” he said slowly. 

“Thank you,” said Dicky. “I 
don’t believe you meant that to be 
nice, though.” 

“I’m quite sure I meant nothing 
else,”’ said he, and she felt his strong 
eyes upon her and flushed again, to 
her great disgust, for she was not 
quite twenty-two. 

Ten days later they were awaiting 
news from Porcos; Dicky with open 
irritation at the delay, Allen with a 
nervous expectancy that did not fit 
his bulk, Holt without the appear- 
ance of any emotion whatever. The 
ex-President had been at the hacienda 
the week before, a short, black- 
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headed man with fiercely waxed 
mustachios, and a _ melodramatic 
manner. He had bowed to the floor 


before Dicky, his hand upon his heart, 
and Dicky had properly despised him. 

** He’s not to be trusted,”’ was her 
verdict, and no one rose to defend the 
point. 

Holt had supplied him with funds, 
to a limited amount, wherewith to 
start an uprising in the Querco 
district, and he had departed as he 
had come, “‘ between days.” 

“A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush,” quoted Dicky at the 
end of a week. “Suppose he runs 
away with the money ? ” 

““T didn’t give him enough,” said 
Holt. ‘ At least, if it was enough he’s 
a cheaper scoundrel than I imagined.” 

One evening an Indian runner 
came into the hacienda and fished a 
letter out of his dirty loincloth. 
Holt broke the seal with fingers as 
steady as though it related to some 
matter of business detail. The others, 
watching closely, could not detect the 
shifting of a muscle in the calm face, 
whereby to guess its import. 

“It’s all right,” said the general 
manager at last. “‘ Porcos seems to 
have started a very nice little rebel- 
lion up in Querco. He says he has 
five hundred men fairly armed. He 
will move on the capital to-morrow, 
and he asks us to co-operate. We 
will do what he asks.” 

“I wish I were a man,” cried 
Dicky. ‘“ What can a woman do?” 

““There are people who are glad 
you are not,” said Holt slowly, and 
Dicky glanced at him only to turn 
very quickly away. 

Holt sent a message to Porcos 
saying he would join him with the 
Alcantara battalion at Santa Cruz, 
twenty miles south, and fifteen from 
San Diego, the capital, and prepara- 
tions were begun at once for starting 
in the morning. 
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“ T shall go, too,” announced Dicky, 
but there Holt showed his firmness. 
Allen would have to go, for the men 
recognised him as théir military 
leader. But Mackelvey, the foreman, 
with a sufficient guard, should remain 
at the hacienda, and Dicky would 
be left in the charge of Mrs. Mac. 

“* And I wish her joy of her charge,” 
said Allen, when he heard of this 
arrangement. “You'll turn the 
woman’s hair white in a day.” 
Dicky merely looked witheringly at 
her brother, and Holt thought he 
understood. 

In the grey of the dawn they rode 
away south, followed by the trudging 
column of swarthy peons, each with 
a rifle over his shoulder, and a cart- 
ridge belt about his’ waist by way 
of uniform. Dicky watched them go, 
her heart full of bitterness at her sex. 
At the edge of the plantation where 
the road dipped into the rank jungle 
of the tropical forest, Allen waved a 
careless hand to her and Holt turned 
in his saddle and gravely removed 
his hat. She noted the difference 
ang was conscious of the subtle 
compliment in that grave salute. 
Then the jungle swallowed them and 
Dicky felt very lonely indeed. 

The marching column reached 
Santa Cruz toward evening and found 
Porcos not yet arrived. Holt led his 
men through the gaping crowd in the 
plaza and out to a low ridge south of 
the town, where the next morning 
the men threw up a defence and 
sat down to await the arrival of the 
general. It was an excellent position. 
The left flank was covered by the 
Cuerna river and by stretching the 
line to rather dangerous tenuity and 
re-fusing his right wing, Holt was able 
tg occupy a knoll which thus afforded 
protection on that flank. 

In the name of the much abused 
goddess of Liberty, he requisitioned 
the only printing press in the town 
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and set it running night and day, 
producing proclamations which told 
forth in excellent, high-sounding 
phraseology the evils of the present 
misrule, and called upon all citizens 
to rise under the leadership of that 
tried patriot, Maximo Porcos, and 
overthrow the tyrant, the thief of 
their liberties, the accursed Caballa. 
Wet from the press these were 
scattered broadcast over the country 
by swift Indian runners, preparing 
the way for the conflagration when 
Porcos would arrive to apply the 
match. 

But Porcos did not come. Day 
after day slipped by and brought 
no word ; and Porcos’ was 
essential. It was out of the question 
for two foreigners to rouse the 
country against even so gross a 
miscreant as Caballa. The _ pro- 
clamations had been issued in the 
name of General Porcos. There were 


indications in plenty that the country 


would rise under his leadership. 
Volunteers came in daily, by twos 
and threes—good men, too, as first 
volunteers always are. But they 
came expecting Porcos, and they 
would not act without him. 

On the fourth day reports came of 
Caballa’s mobilization of the forces. 
The regular standing army of the 
Republic consisted of only 900 badly 
drilled soldiers, but all males between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty-five 
were subject to emergency call. With 
Porcos leading a revolutionary move- 
ment, Holt felt certain that few of 
these would obey the summons of 
Caballa. Holt was closeted with 
Allen in solemn conclave on the 
situation. A scout sent to Querco 
had just arrived with the news that 
the first intimation of rebellion in that 
district had been the arrival of their 
own proclamation. 

** Porcos has fled, or sold us out— 
perhaps both. Anyway, we must 


do without him,” said Holt. “ We 
are in too deep to withdraw. 
We’ve got to see the affair through 
or quit the country—and the Lord 
hateth a quitter.” 

“But we can’t stand against 
the whole country,” objected Allen. 

“Very true,” said Holt, and then 
he outlined a startling plan. 

“Gad, it’s plucky but it’s risky, 
too,”’ was Allen’s sole comment. 

“The whole affair is a risk,” said 
the general manager. ‘‘TI’ll be back to- 
morrow night.” 

Half an hour later Holt mounted, 
ostentatiously attracting the regard 
of his men as he rode north. 

“The plan is a mad one,” said 
Allen to himself, and spent the 
evening and all the next day spread- 
ing the news that Porcos would 
surely arrive within thirty-six hours. 
And according to expectations, in 
the short tropical twilight of the 
following evening, a horseman rode, 
unattended, up to one of the 
sentries. 

““T am General Porcos,” he said. 
** Conduct me to Colonel Allen.” 

The sentry called the officer of the 
guard,and thelieutenant found ashort, 
stout man, whose mustachios twisted 
wickedly upward in waxed points, 
and who wore a tarnished military 
uniform and a slouch hat. He was 
very pompous and condescending, 
and the lieutenant took him at his 
own valuation and conducted him to 
headquarters. 

Allen looked up as the two entered, 
and instantly clenched his teeth to 
repress a wild desire tolaugh. Porcos, 
just within the door, stood twisting his 
belligerent mustachios into fiercer 
effrontery, meantime looking down 
upon them from the height of gratified 
vanity. Then Allen spoke. 

** Ah, General,” he said. ‘* Glad 
to see you,” and he led Porcos to a 
seat with every appearance of respect. 
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The lieutenant departed, duly im- 
pressed, and Allen lay back and let 
himself go. The pomposity fell from 
Porcos like a garment, and Holt 
emerged, shaven as to the chin, and 
waxed as to mustachios, but no more 
Porcos than Allen himself. 

“You'll do,” gasped the latter. 
“Gad, if I hadn’t known your plan, 
I’d have believed it myself.” 

“Well, it’s the best we can do at 
present,” said Holt. ‘How are 
things ?”’ and Allen plunged into 
details of the situation, which was 
bad enough. 

“* Caballa is moving against us with 
not less than a thousand men,” said 
Allen. “He will be here in the 
morning. We have three hundred 
men at the outside, counting the 


latest volunteers.” 

Holt mused a moment while Allen 
looked him over and began to laugh 
again. 

“* Get through with it quickly,” said 


Holt nervously. “‘ You must act in 
all seriousness when in public.” 

“* Did Dicky see you?” asked Allen. 

“*She arranged these clothes,” re- 
plied Holt, as though the collection 
was rather amusing. “ This is your 
old uniform with subtractions and 
additions. I’ve been practising for 
some hours.” 

“You'll do unless Porcos himself 
turns up.” 

‘“‘ If Porcos turns up now, he’ll meet 
with trouble,” said Holt rather 
savagely. 

The news of Porcos’ arrival 
spread during the _ night, and 
morning found volunteers coming in 
from all directions. Half the male 
population of Santa Cruz was in the 
trenches by daylight, and when Holt 
and Allen emerged from their quarters 
and rode along the crest inspecting 
the position and making final disposi- 
tion of the troops, they were received 
with tremendous applause, 
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Porcos had been out of the country 
for three years, a political exile, and 
if he had lost flesh in that time, who 
would wonder at it? Besides it 
might be doubted if a single man in 
the hundreds who greeted Holt so 
enthusiastically had ever seen the 
actual Porcos. 

From time to time Holt raised his 
hat in pompous salutes to the shouting 
men. His dignity was that of one 
greatly wronged but bending gracious- 
ly to accept amends, his gravity im- 
perturbable, his condescension all- 
embracing. And the men went wild, 
while every hour brought fresh instal- 
ments of eager volunteers. 

By noon the forces of Caballa were 
in sight, deploying in the valley below 
and evidently the dictator was bent 
on crushing the rebellion at a blow. 
At three o’clock, after a useless bom- 
bardment of solid shot from a 
couple of ancient guns, which did 
no damage whatever, he drew up his 
troops and sent them forward to 
assault the position. 

That was more than Holt had 
dared to hope for. If they had come 
as skirmishers in extended order, the 
affair might have been doubtful. As 
it was, however, once Holt was certain 
of the point at which the column 
aimed, he massed his men in the 
trench at that part of the line, and 
he and Allen rode back and forth 
along the ridge holding the excited 
men in check. Here and _ there 
a man loosed his piece at the ap- 
proaching column, but in the main 
the two succeeded in holding the 
eager riflemen in Jeash till the front 
rank of the enemy was not fifty yards 
from the crest. 

Then in the slow, calm voice that 
breeds deliberation, Holt gave the 
worl to aim, and the men leaned 
forward on the parapet and snuggled 
to their pieces. 

“Fire!” snapped Holt, and the 











crest leaped with a sheet of flame. It 
was an overwhelming volley, not to 
be faced a second time. The column 
was thrown into instant confu- 
sion. Caballa had _ miscalculated 
the resistance to be met, and his 
troops knewit. Without giving them 
a moment to form, even had they 
been inclined, Holt rode his horse over 
the trenches on to the slope, and, 
lacking a sword, seized his battered 
hat and swung it round his head. 

“Forward!” he yelled. “For 
Liberty! Down with the tyrant!” 
He was melodramatic to the last 
degree, and the result approved his 
wisdom. 

Roused toan enthusiasm that would 
not recognise denial, the men in the 
trenches followed as one man. The 
government troops already had had 
enough and did not await their 
arrival. Throwing down their arms, 
howling with panic, they fled away 
headlong, madly, utterly undone. 
Some begged quarter, and received it, 
only to seize their weapons, and again 
shouting for Porcos and liberty, join 
in the pursuit. 

It became a rout. Caballa got 
away on his horse and was not 
intercepted till safe in the palace. 
Some of his men were dispersed over 
the country; others changed their 
politics like a garment and joined the 
victors. 

At dusk Holt and Allen halted for 
the night at Cuerna, a village only 
a few miles from San Diego. The 
victory was complete. The whole 
country was shouting for Porcos. It 
remained but to march to the city 
and take possession. 

“This will make Porcos furious 
when he hears of it ! ” said Allen with 
the laugh of a boy. 

“‘He is trying some game of his 
own,” said Holt. “I don’t know 
what, but we will find out before we’re 
through. I shouldn’t be surprised to 
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learn he bought his peace with 
Caballa by selling us.” 

That evening, while the two men 
were making plans for their entry into 
the city next day, an altercation 
arose without. 

“I must see the General,” said 
some one in English. 

‘** No one is to be admitted,” said 
the guard in Spanish. 

“What does he say ?” came the 
first voice. 

“* He’ll no see ye.” 

*That’s Mac,” said Allen, rising 
to his feet. 

Holt was already on his way to the 
door. He was speaking to the sentry 
when Dicky, followed by the dour- 
faced Scotchman, entered. 

“What does this mean, Dicky ? ” 
said Allen. ‘Don’t you know it 
isn’t safe ? The country is all up.” 

“She would come,” said Mackelvey, 
wearily. 

“Your Excellency,” said Dicky, 
bowing to Holt. “General Porcos 
will arrive soon. He passed the 
hacienda this morning.” 

Holt offered the girl a chair. 

** You saw him ? ” 


**T interviewed him,” she said, 
*“and he seemed rather angry.” 

“Did he say why he was 
angry?” 

‘““Because some ‘one had_ used 


his name to start a revolution, and 
he says he and Caballa are good 
friends. He’s coming down to 
put things straight. I’m afraid 
I’ve ridden Mr. Mackelvey rather 
hard to get here ahead of him.” 

“ T’ll no deny it,” said Mackelvey. 

“How many men has he with 
him ? ” asked Holt. 

“He had eighteen when he left the 
hacienda,” said Dicky. “He ex- 


pected to reach San Diego to-night, 
by way of Cordova.” 

“I'll have to send you, Allen,” 
said Holt. 


“It’s three miles west. 
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Take enough of our picked men, 
and if you catch him, send them back 
to the plantation with him, under 
Mac’s command. Mac, you must go 
back at once.” 

Allen and Mackelvey departed, and 
Holt turned over Allen’s quarters 
to Dicky. The roads from the city 
were filled with people hurrying 
to hail the victor; thirteenth hour 
converts, who hoped by excess of 
present zeal to hide the tardiness 
of their change of heart. And among 
them came none other than Canoza, 
Caballa’s secretary of state. 

Holt received him with pompous 
dignity. Canoza looked at him 
closely with a startled air. 

“Your Excellency is not well?” 
he questioned. Then: suddenly he 
started back. 

“It is a remarkable disguise, Sefior 
Holt,” he said sarcastically. “‘ But I 
have seen General Porcos within the 
week. I am not deceived. The 
army shall be informed.” 

He turned to the door with an ugly 
look. 

*Porcos— yes; an impostor — 
never !” he cried, striking his breast. 

Then Holt laid hands of iron on 
him. There was a short struggle and 
Canoza dropped into a chair. Holt 
sat down opposite him. 

“I think .we can arrange this 
matter,” he said coolly. “In fact I 
need you. So Porcos sold us ? ” 

“You moved too quickly,” said 
Canoza sadly. 

** And where is Porcos ? ” 

Canoza raised his hands 
shrugged his shoulders. 

**How should I know, Sejfior ? ” 
he said. ‘* We thought him yet once 
more a traitor when we heard of you.” 

** Well,” said Holt, ‘‘ since we can’t 
lay hands on him, I'll have to use 
you. You won’t object to being 
President, I suppose.” 

It was not the scheming Canoza 


and 


who would show timid shrinking at 
such a call, and the details were soon 
arranged. At midnight Allen came 
in with the news that Porcos was on 
his way to the hacienda, escorted 
by Mackelvey and forty of the 
Alcantara guards. The capture had 
been quite bloodless and simple, 
Porcos’ valiant eighteen having in- 
continently taken to their heels. 

Next day came Holt’s triumphal 
entry into the capital, riding at the 
head of his victorious troops through 
streets lined with the shouting popu- 
lace. Dicky rode with her brother 
among those that followed, and seemed 
to enjoy herself immensely. 

A provisional government was im- 
mediately proclaimed, Porcos being 
named as President, and Canoza, as 
agreed, was Vice-President. One 
of the first acts of the new government 
was the renewal of the grant to the 
Alcantara Coffee Company for an 
extended period, “ in consideration of 
the services rendered by the Com- 
pany during the recent disturbances.” 

That accomplished, Porcos sickened 
anddied. The disease was announced 
as of a malignant nature, and the 
desire of the stricken public that the 
remains should lie in state, was 
reluctantly overlooked. An immense 
concourse of citizens followed the 
funeral cortége to the grave, after 
private services in the palace, and 
many were moved to tears as the 
body of the great and noble patriot 
was lowered into the earth. 

Canoza immediately assumed the 
reins of government, and proved equal 
to the emergency. Holt,clean shaven, 
and clad in civilian’s clothes, departed 
unobtrusively for the Alcantara 
Plantation with Allen and Dicky and 
the remainder of the formidable two 
hundred. Dicky and the general 
manager seemed to find each other’s 
company congenial, and they rode to- 
gether when returning to the hacienda. 
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“T’m glad you didn’t go home,’ 
said Holt. “* Porcos might have made 
trouble.” 

“What are you going to do with 
him ? ” 

“Oh, he’ll be glad to get over into 
Madura again when he learns that 
he is officially dead and buried.” 

** And to think that I had a hand in 
his taking off,” laughed Dicky. 

“Why,” asked Holt slowly, after a 
half-mile of silence, “‘ did you intercept 
Porcos when he passed the hacienda ?”’ 
and the girl felt his eyes upon her. 

She leaned forward pretending to 
arrange her bridle. 

“* Because,”” she said, “I thought, 
you know, I thought—it was you.”’ 


“that you like this country well 
enough to live here ? ” 

Again Dicky leaned forward and 
fumbled with her bridle. Then she 
straightened up and looked him 
smilingly in the face. 

“TI might,” she said, “if an ex- 
President of the Republic should ask 
me.” 

As they rode up to the hacienda 
Mrs. Mackelvey nudged her husband. 

“Look at the twa o’ them,” she 
said. 

“I’m o’ the opeenion,” said Mac- 
kelvey, judicially, “‘ that Master Holt 
wull be gettin’ himsel’ a general 
manager.” 

** An’ no harm neither,” said Mrs. 


“Do you think,” said Holt, steadily, Mac. ‘“‘ Most men need ’em.” 


A ROUNDEL OF RETROSPECT 
3y ANGELA GORDON 


Somewhere or other I have surely read; 
“The happiest day is always yesterday”’ ; 
Albeit its golden hours have turned to grey, 
And ia the dust its roses now lie dead. 


May’s dower of blossoms will not outlive May ; 
Joy holds us captive by a soon-snapt thread— 
Somewhere or other | have surely read; 
‘‘The happiest day is always yesterday.” 


Time with his tireless radiant wings outspread 
Hastes on, nor heeds our passionate dismay. 
‘‘Only immortal Grief knows no decay ; 

‘ Joy, like the rainbow’s glory, soon is fled’ — 
Somewhere or other I have surely read. 
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In 


BRIAR 


Two Parts.—PartT I. 


By HERBERT McDONALD 


dilustrated by 
P SHE Gorton Week, as the annual 


coursing meeting was gener- 
ally spoken of, had been fixed 
to commence on March 22nd, 
and on the present occasion local 
interest was redoubled, for in 
the principal event, The 
Gorton Cup, a dog bred 
in the village was to com- 
pete. 
It had been announced 
that there would be four 
contests, two open to all 
comers, the others. re- 
stricted to dogs owned and 
trained within a certain 
radius, and every course 
run in each of the four 


events was full of absorb- 
ing interest to many who 


dwelt in the neighbour- 
hood, and no sooner. were 
the names published than 
betting began in earn- 
est, and excitement ran 
high. 

Seth Baker was still 
employed as pointsman at 
Gorton, but daily expected 
a summons to commence 
work in Birmingham. He 
was much interested in the 
approaching meeting, for 
sport in which dogs took 


part appealed to himstrong- “SETH PONDERED THE SITUATION.” 


ly. Moreover, he greatly 

desired to see~ the local champion 
successful, since the dog was the 
property of his friend Mr. Jukes, of 
the Austin Arms, although Seth felt 
no particular inclination to venture 
any of his own hard-earned savings 
on the issue. 


W. Matthews 


Twice only had he betted on a 
horse race, following the advice of 
his friend the publican, who, having 
at one time kept a well-known sport- 
ing house in Birmingham, would 
still on occasion get a really reliable 
hint from some old ac- 
quaintance, and generally 
the horse had come home, 
leaving Seth some 
pounds to the good. Baker 
therefore considered him- 
self under an _ obligation 
to Mr. Jukes, and was 
more than ready to serve 
him when an oppportunity 
presented itself. 

Mr. Jukes was fortu- 
nate to possess so fine a 
dog, for it is easy to keep 
greyhounds for a length 
of years, exercising all care 
and skill meanwhile, and 
yet obtain no such speci- 
men as had fallen to his 
lot. 

Black Briar was a grand 
black hound with white 
points, and had given great 
promise of hardiness, pluck 
and bone. No trouble was 
spared over him from the 
first, and at the right time 
he had been handed over 
to a professional trainer, 
who held a high opinion of 

of the dog’s ability. 

His education complete, he was at 
home once more, and would represent 
*his native place in the forthcoming 
struggle. Seth Baker chanced to 
meet his friend Jukes one day 
while he was exercising the hound, 
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and a question regarding his chances 
of success was asked. 

“Surely it is strange, Mr. Jukes, 
that the betting against Black Briar 
should be five to one, seeing that 
more than twenty dogs aré entered 
for the Cup?” 

“Not at all, lad, not at all,” 
replied Mr. Jukes. “ You must 
understand that at a small meeting 
like this there will be many dogs 
entered which their owners may 
hope to improve by training, but 
which, instead of coming on, will crack 
up altogether directly they are put 
to really hard work. Again, many a 
dog too slow or too clumsy, may be 
run merely to decide a bet made on 
an individual course, while others will 
drop out in consequence of sickness 
or what not, and when the time arrives 
there will not be so many left in 
the race to be seriously reckoned with. 
My first money on Black Briar for 
this cup was laid two years ago ; 
just a fancy bet, you understand 
—twenty to one in fivers—and since 
that time I’ve gone in very heavily, 
so much so that I feel a bit worried 
about my book, but I’m so sweet on 
the dog that I hardly care to hedge 
a penny.” 

‘“* Take my advice, Mr. Jukes, and 
level up your book a bit. Is the dog 
fit?” 

“Fit ! Good gracious, yes! Look 
at him; he’s as fresh as paint and 
as hard as nails; he does good work 
and eats like a wolf. He’s fit to run 
for his life, to say nothing of his 
master’s money.” 

Baker was full of congratulations 
and good wishes, but as they separ- 
ated, he to go to his signal-box, Mr. 
Jukes to seek his supper, he again 
hinted at the wisdom of judicious 
hedging. 

Six days passed before the friends 
met again, and then it struck Baker 
that the breeder seemed much less 
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confident than on the former occasion, 
while his face had acquired a worried 
look usually quite foreign to it. 

** What’s amiss ? ” asked Seth, with 
real concern. ‘‘Nothing wrong with 
Black Briar ?” 

“No, no, Seth, the dog’s all right, 
and I shouldn’t care to think any- 
thing else now, replied the publican ; 
“for if he doesn’t pull off this blessed 
cup for me, I shall be settled, and 
that’s the solemn truth.” 

“Surely you can’t be serious,”’ 
Seth said, anxiously. 

“Seth Baker,” replied Mr. Jukes 
impressively, “ you and I are old 
friends, and although you are the 
younger you have a headpiece in 
which I place a good deal of con- 
fidence. I’ve always acted squarely 
by you, and done you a turn when 
the chance offered ; now I want your 
advice, lad, if you will let me have it. 
This between you and me alone, 
mind; no gossiping!” he commanded. 

“Yesterday, Saturday, was the 
annual banquet of the Birmingham 
Licensed Victuallers’ Association,” 
began Mr. Jukes. ‘“ There was a full 
gathering and we had a good time. 
When it grew late such as was left 
pulled up their chairs for a final 
glass before facing the cold outside, 
and I soon found myself one of a group 
of sporting men, most of whom I had 
met before. Looking back, it does 
not seem to me that I got quite fair 
play, for they must have seen that 
I'd about had my dose, and they 
ought to have prevented me from 
betting. However, nothing can be 
said or done about that now, and I 
must see the thing through, what- 
ever comes of it. 

*“* Of course, the talk was all of the 
Gorton meeting, and they wanted 
the latest news of my dog. Walter 
Jordan, of the Green Man, was there. 
He began to run down Black Briar, 
said he had seen the dog, and could 
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not make out what there was in him 
to admire, and that the betting ought 
to be twenty-five to one against 
him. I got a bit hot, and told him 
if he valued his opinion enough to 
put his money behind it, I’d take his 
twenty to one as often as he cared 
to lay it. He said he wasn’t such a 
fool as to invest at fancy odds, and 
then I told him I didn’t believe he 
would put it up even at market price; 
but to show the confidence I had in 
my dog, I'd give him easier terms, 
and take four to one, giving him a 
point, you see. 

““He, and some of his friends 
booked the bet twice in thousands, 
and later on I put on nearly another 
thousand at market price. It was 
a fool’s game, I know, considering 
what I'd got on already, and I 
shouldn’t have done it, but for the 
extra whisky,” said Jukes, regretfully. 

“T don’t like to think that I was 
led on to make bad bets, for some of 


those present were old friends, but 


on looking at the Sunday paper 
I was amazed to see that my dog 
had gone back to nine to one ! Which 
can only mean that somebody has been 
laying him very heavily, and the public 
has got a scare; yet only yesterday 
morning he ran a fine trial with 
Bessie—gave her six yards and then 
simply lost her. Black Briar is all 
right, but I feel a bit nervous, for 
if the dog should go wrong and fail 
to lift the Cup, I stand to lose a goodish 
bit more than I can see my,way to 
pay.” 

Seth urged his friend to do what 
was in his power to lessen his liability. 
He was troubled and felt that success 
for the dog was the only solution of 
the difficulty. 

Some days later, Seth received a 
message to call on the publican im- 
mediately,upon important business. He 
hastened to the inn, and found Mr. 
Jukes in a very torture of disquietude, 
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for although he had no definite 
grounds to go upon, yet, with the 
unerring eye of life-long experience, 
he had detected signs which led him 
to think that all was not well with 
Black Briar. The breeder, having 
sent this message, had betaken him- 
self to his parlour behind the bar, 
and there he still sat in a state of 
black foreboding. 

* You remember what I told you 
the other day, Seth, lad? Well, 
I’ve had an anxious time since then, 
and I’ve done what I could to 
improve my book, too, but the posi- 
tion is nigh as bad as ever, I’m 
afraid, and now the thing I’ve 
dreaded all along seems about to 
happen, and the dog is sick! He 
isn’t exactly bad at present, but I’m 
ready to swear he’s not quite his 
usual self. I ran him a stiff trial with 
Bessie again this morning, and a 
grand tussle it was; he won hand- 
somely, but since we got back from 
the downs I don’t know what’s come 
to him,” said Jukes, sadly. 

*“As a rule he’s very lively and 
playful ; he pulled the boy who held 
his leash all over the yard before 
starting, he was so keen to be off, but 
when the course was run, and we 
were half way home again, he seemed 
to change and crawled along like 
a different creature altogether, just 
as if he’d been over-strained. He 
hasn’t done too much work for such a 
powerful dog, young though he is, and 
he’s not a particle stale either, but 
for some reason which is entirely 
beyond me, instead of nearly pulling 
the lead out of my hand as he usually 
does, he just went to heel and began 
to blow—as if he was too fat! When 
we got home I stayed in the kennel, 
and watched him for a while. He 
afways stands up to the grating when 
he sees me, but to-day he took no 
notice of my being there at all, just 
swallowed some water in a hurry, 
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and then hopped up to his platform, 
stuck his nose down between his 
paws, sighed and grunted, just like 
a fox-hound after a long day over 
heavy country. Baker looked serious, 
and Mr. Jukes continued. 

““T’ve overhauled him thoroughly, 
and can’t find a thing wrong, although 
he was hot, considering the con- 
dition he ought to be in by this time. 
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exactly say why, but so it is, and I’m 
going to make you an offer. I want 
you to give me every minute you can 
spare between this and the meeting, 
to help me in keeping an eye on 
Black Briar. If you can do this, I 
will make over to you safe bets 
which will bring in two hundred 
pounds should the dog win. You 
will stand two hundred pounds to 


MR. JUKES RODE AWAY IN’ 4 MORE HOPEFUL FRAME OF MIND. 


** Seth, lad, don’t refuse what I’m 
going to ask, there’s a good chap. 
I’ve told you I’m very deep in this, so 
deep that I wish I’d never heard of 


the Cup, I went carefully over my 
book last night, and failure to win 
means absolute ruin to me. Now, I’ve 
got an idea—I hope I may be wrong, 
but it sticks to me somehow that 
this job is not going to be all smooth 
sailing and fair dealing. I can’t 


nothing over the event. I don’t 
offer you a fixed sum, because if 
things go wrong I don’t suppose I 
should be able to pay up. 

Mr. Jukes was very much in earnest, 
and leaned anxiously forward while 
Baker pondered the proposition. Pre- 
sently Seth said :— 

“I’m to give you my spare time, 
and if the dog¥goes on all right, 
and wins, I get two hundred pounds 
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for doing nothing at all. These terms 
do not seem fair to you, but on the 
other hand, I may have to do some 
hard work, perhaps run some risks, 
and in the end get nothing, so that 
levels things up a bit, and looked at 
so, I don’t know but what the offer 
is about right, so, Mr. Jukes, I accept 
your terms.” 

The worried man grasped the 
hand Seth held out to him warmly, 
and before he left the inn the latter 
tendered some advice. 

‘“* Between this and to-morrow keep 
all anxiety to yourself,” Baker said. 
“Do ‘not discuss the dog with anyone. 
I'll join you at the kennels early in 
the morning.” 

“T'll be very careful, Seth, and I 
shall be glad to see you. When I’ve 
a dog in training, I’m always at the 
kennels by six sharp. My kennel lad, 
a boy I’ve had for two years, a rare 
sharp nipper, who loves the dogs 
better than his own brothers, opens 


the place about five-thirty. He sleeps 
in an attic over the kennels, and as 
as he comes down he tidies 
and then comes to 
the kitchen for a hot mouthful for 


soon 
up the boxes 
any dog that is going to run a 
trial.” 

** What do you give the dogs when 
they are going to race?” 

“Well, that’s a bit of a trainer’s 
secret ; however, I don’t mind telling 
’Tis half a pound of fresh 
tripe boiled in milk, and an egg 
stirred in. If the weather is very 
cold or a dog is a bit thin, I some- 
times give a glass of good port wine 
as well, and a wonderful help it is to 
’em, sure enough; I’ve given the 
same for years.” 

“Can you arrange to have a trial 
to-morrow ? ” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it. I don’t 
usually work a dog so hard, but Black 
Briar ought to be fit for anything, with 
the meeting only a week off.” 


you. 
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** Do everything just as usual, and 
I'll be on hand at six.” 

Seth departed, but he had hopes 
that the whole trouble would prove 
but the result of an attack of nerves 
on the part of Mr. Jukes—natural 
enough, in the circumstances. His 
own position, at all events, was 
a safe one, and he determined it 
should not be because of any 
fault or oversight if he were not 
a couple of hundred pounds to the 
good over the transaction. 

Promptly at six o’clock the next 
morning he appeared at the kennels 
in time to see the hound dispose 
of his ‘* hot mouthful ” before setting 
forth for the downs. 

A bagged hare was slung from the 
saddle of Mr. Jukes’ horse. Seth and 
the boy followed on foot, holding 
Black Briar and Bessie in leash. 

It was a bright, sunny morning, 
with a trace of frost in the air, and 
if ever a dog was full of vitality and 
brimming over with high spirits, 
Black Briar was surely that dog! 
In sheer playfulness he pulled the lad 
first this, then that way, and Baker 
felt convinced that he had been right, 
and the owner needlessly alarmed. 

The hounds were smartly slipped 
and soon disappeared in full cry, 
followed in the saddle by their owner. 
Presently all three returned, the pub- 
lican jubilant, for the black dog had 
won a severe trial against his training 
companion, an older dog, and one of 
established reputation. 

The little party started to return, 
but they had proceeded only a short 
distance when the oddest, and most 
unexpected change manifested itself 
in Black Briar. At first he seemed 
sulky and ill at ease, then his legs 
began to tremble, and by the time 
the’ kennels were reached he was 
obviously unwell, and far _ too 
eager to get to the water trough. 
The thermometer was brought at 
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once and, to the dismay of the 
trainer, showed a point of fever ! 

Half an hour of extreme anxiety 
passed, and then the great black 
fellow recovered; the fever symp- 
toms disappeared, and when the hour 
arrived he took his food greedily, 
emptying his basin in a way that 
was reassuring to those anxiously 
watching him. 

Seth Baker realised that it would 
be idle to deny that something was 
wrong with the dog, but it was a 
puzzle—and one upon which Seth 
concentrated all his faculties. Poor 
Jukes was very low indeed, and 
dismally prophesied that the dog 
would most certainly break down 
before the first day of the meeting, 
and even if equal to facing the starter 
he would be dead out of condition, 
either of which misfortunes would 
mean defeat for the dog and ruin for 
himself. 

It was decided that no training 
should be attempted next day; but 


Seth promised to be at the kennels 
by six o’clock notwithstanding. For 
the greater part of the night the 
pointsman sat in his lonely cabin 


deep in thought, and as daylight 
appeared he had decided on a course 
of action. 

Seth went early to the kennels, and 
for nearly an hour stood in front of 
Black Briar’s box, closely observing 
his every movement. The hound 
appeared to be in his usual health 
and spirits; he was naturally very 
affectionate, and made much of his 
master, jumping up and trying to 
lick his hands and face, and he was 
quite willing to strike up a friend- 
ship with Baker. But his spirits 
did not approach those of the morning 
before, perhaps because he was not 
put on the lead, the invariable pre- 
liminary to those scampers he so 
dearly loved! 

Seth presently said. to Mr. a 
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“T’ve given a lot of thought to 
this matter, and I am afraid there’s 
a deal more at the bottom of it 
than we have any idea of at present. 
Of course, if the dog is really ill, and 
going to crack up, that finishes it, 
but anyhow, I want you to let me 
have my own way in dealing with 
the case. I have a suspicion, and 
I shall do my utmost to put 
matters right; meanwhile, I want 
you to follow my advice absolutely.” 

Mr. Jukes was only too glad, and 
consented to obey orders, so Baker 
began to ask questions. 

“Who makes the hot mash you 
give to Black Briar before he runs 
a trial ?” 

“* My daughter Mabel ; 
it scores of times.” 

“Where does she make it ? ” 

“In the kitchen.” 

‘“‘ Who gives it to the dog?” 

“TI do. When I get to the kennels 
at six o’clock I send the lad to the 
house for the basin, and I always 
see the food eaten. Mabel puts in 
wine or not, as I tell her.” 

‘Does Black Briar get wine ? ” 

** Goodness, no! he is, or he ought 
to be, far too fit to need anything 
of that sort now.” 

Seth was not altogether displeased 
at what he heard, as it did not 
destroy his theory so far, at 
any rate. 

“* Make the usual arrangements for 
another trial with Bessie to-morrow 
morning, Mr. Jukes, but take 
the dogs to a different place this 
time; the most open stretch of 
downs you can think of will be the 
best, and let it be rather far away. I 
have an idea these trials are being 
watched by some tout, and in any 
case, I am sure the results of them 
are known outside. That must be 
put astoptoatonce. Another thing, 
when you bring the dogs back after 
the trial, whatever the result, say 


she’s done 
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nothing until we are alone. Make 
any meaningless remark such as 
‘They both ran well,’ or anything 
of that sort. Don’t think I suspect 
the boy, or anybody else, but I have 
my reasons, and remember, I have 
your interests at heart as well as 
my own.” 

Mr. Jukes promised that every 
detail should receive his attention, 
and Seth continued :— 

‘““One more point, and then I will 
leave you for a while. When the boy 
arrives at the kennels with the food 
to-morrow morning, stir it up, and 
say, as naturally as you can, ‘ This 
seems too thick; run _ back to 
the kitchen, Teddy, and fetch me 
a jug of very hot water!’ Tell Miss 


Mabel to keep the lad—she might 
say the kettle was off the boil, to 
make him wait for it. 
clear ?” 

Mr. Jukes replied in the affirmative, 
but Seth took him over the ground 


Am I perfectly 


again before he was satisfied. Then 
he went home and took some hours 
of much needed sleep. 

Next morning when he appeared 
at the kennels, Baker carried a small 
black bag, which he did not open 
until the boy, who brought Black 
Briar’s breakfast, had been sent back 
for hot water, as arranged. No 
sooner was Teddy out of sight than 
two large pickle bottles were pro- 
duced, one partly filled with some 
white material, the other empty and 
very clean. 

Baker opened the empty jar and 
with the aid of a spoon quickly 
transferred the mash, which was 
to have formed Black Briar’s break- 
fast, from the basin to the jar and 
then emptied the contents of the 
second bottle into the dog’s trough. 
The substituted breakfast was eaten 
eagerly by the hound, and then 
Bessie joined the party and a start 
was made for the upper downs. 


Black Briar behaved much as on 
the previous day, but was not 
so excited as on the last occasion. 
He walked along sedately enough, 
but they went much farther afield, 
and if any tout was on the watch 
he got little reward for his 
morning’s work. 

The dogs were quickly away and 
disappeared behind a rise in the 
ground which hid them from Seth 
and the kennel boy. When the 
trainer returned his face wore a some- 
what curious expression, but he said 
nothing as to the result of the test. 

Black Briar was evidently very 
tired, and seemed quite spiritless. 

When Seth and the publican found 
themselves alone Mr. Jukes com- 
pletely broke down even to the extent 
of shedding tears. Black Briar had 
simply gone to pieces ; every chance 
was over, and ruin was no longer 
doubtful, it was inevitable. 

Seth waited for the other to calm 
himself, then he requested a full 
account of what had taken place. 

Bessie, almost without an effort, 
had beaten Black Briar; in fact, a 
young untrained pup could hardly 
have made a worse exhibition of 
himself. 

If this was indeed his true form, 
both men knew that hope was over ; 
but Seth was by no means convinced, 
and greatly to the relief of the trainer, 
he again took the lead. 

‘Now, Mr. Jukes,” he said cheer- 
fully, ““ you are a bit anxious and 
upset, which is natural, considering, 
but you must pull yourself together, 
for we are going to fight this to a 
finish, and I am by no means sure 
that we shall not come out all right 
in the end. 

‘“‘T see in this morning’s paper that 
your dog is being peppered hard, 
and that he has gone back to twelve 
to one against. Now that means 
that the public has been scared 
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“*1T WILL MAKE THE LAD SLEEP EXTRA SOUND TO-NIGHT, THAT IS ALL,’ ” 


off him in some way, and I shall 
make it my business to find out who 
has done it. Some ugly story is 
being put round. I’m going to Bir- 
mingham by the next train, and I 
fancy I shall have a jong day’s work 
when I get there, but my first job 
will be to put ten pounds of my own 
money on Black Briar, not merely 
to place, mind, but to win outright. 
I'll get back by the five o’clock and 
come straight here ; meanwhile keep 
a sharp eye on the dog.” 


The five o’clock from Birmingham 
safely deposited Seth Baker at Gorton, 
and his first act! was to visit the 
kennel of Black Briar. He took a 
cup of tea, then leading Mr. Jukes 
into the garden commenced to ask 
questions. 

“Where do you say that boy of 
yours sleeps ? ” 

“In the attic 
A very nice room it is. 
lad, and comes of 
parents.” 


over the kennels. 
He’s a good 
respectable 
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“*'When does he go to bed?” 
“About nine, after his supper in 

the kitchen.” 

“Does he 
supper ?” 

“Oh, 
course.” 

“Who gives it out ?” 

“My daughter Mabel.” 

“Good. I should like to speak 
to your daughter.” 

Mr. Jukes walked to the kitchen 
door and called loudly—‘“ Mabel, come 
here, my dear, Mr. Baker, wants to 
speak to you. ” 

A buxom young woman soon joined 
the pair, and greeted Seth warmly. 

“Miss Mabel,” Seth began, “‘ I’m 
going to take you into our confidence, 
and I am sure you will do as your 
father wishes. It is very important 
to him—indeed to all of us.” 

** Mabel,” said Mr. Jukes, excitedly, 
“you’d better know the whole 
truth. The fact is we’re in very 
bad money trouble, and Baker 
here is the only one who can get us 
out of it, and keep the roof over our 
heads. He’s working hard for us, so 
I’m sure you'll be a good lass and do 
as he tells you.” 

The girl’s high colour lost ‘much of 
its brightness during this speech, for 
herfather spoke in a graver voice than 
was usual with him. 

“Tell me, Mr. Baker,” she said, 
“Tl do anything in my power to 
help father, you may be sure. Cheer 
up, dad, dear, I’m sure everything 
will come right in the end.” 

“* There’s not an atom of difficulty 
Miss Mabel, and no danger, I assure 
you, I simply want you to put the 
contents of this bottle into the 
kennel boy’s supper beer, and send 
him off to bed as soon as possible after 
he has swallowed it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Baker, I wouldn’t 
hurt the boy for the world, and it 
would kill his mother if any- 


have beer with his 


beer, of 


they all have 
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thing happened to Teddy. No, no, 
I dare not do it.” 

“Listen carefully, Miss Jukes, 
please,” saidSethgravely. ‘“‘I give you 
my word that we have no intention of 
injuring the boy. I got this medicine 
from one of the cleverest doctors in 
Birmingham, and he knew just what 
it was for, and who was going to take 
it. It will make the lad sleep extra 
sound to-night, and that is all.”’ 

**Oh, well, of course, Mr. Baker, 
if you say that, and father, you, 
really wish me to do it ?” 

‘Surely, Mabel, surely. I'll guar- 
antee every word Baker has spoken ; 
besides, we’ve no wish to hurt the 
youngster ; why should we ? ” 

The girl was convinced and taking 
the bottle she promised obedience 
to the directions she had. received. 
although it was evidently a task for 
which she had no liking. 

Seth turned to leave, undertaking 
to be on hand in the morning. It was 
agreed that no hard work with Black 
Briar should be attempted, although 
a certain amount of exercise was, of 
course, necessary. 

Those who have read the first story 
of this series may possibly remember 
that his duty as pointsman enabled 
Baker to be at liberty between 
eight-forty and ten-fifty each night, 
no train passing his box to which he 
had to give attention during that 
time, and although, strictly speaking, 
he ought doubtless to have remained 
at his post during these two hours, as 
a matter of fact, he generally did not 
do so. On the evening of which we 
are writing he locked up his cabin at 
nine, and returned breathless with 
running, in bare time to give the 
necessary attention to his points 
before the ten-fifty went through, 
but to judge from his well-pleased 
expression, he had not spent an alto- 
gether profitless evening. 

He was early at the inn next day, 
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and learned to his satisfaction that the 
boy was laid up with a bilious attack, 
and quite unable to attend to his 
duties for the present. 

Black Briar was taken for a long 
walk. He seemed to be well, but 
lazy and disinclined for anything 
approaching hard work, being content 
to remain at his master’s heel. 

Two days only remained to them 
before the commencement of the 
important meeting, and Seth decided 
that on each of the following mornings 
/ a severe course must be run; a 
different line of country being visited 
on each occasion, so that the doings 
of the dogs and the results of their 
contests, should be kept as secret 
as possible. 

No change of any kind was to be 
made as far as the kennel boy was 
concerned, Mr. Jukes, having come 
to the conclusion that if Seth had 
entertained suspicions they had been 
dispelled, asked if he was convinced 
of the lad’s fair dealing. Seth laughed. 


*“* Mr. Jukes,” he said, “ how much a 
week do you pay Teddy ?”’ 

‘**T used to give him two shillings, 
but lately I’ve raised him to half-a- 
crown. He gives his mother two-and- 
four, I know, and keeps the balance. 
He gets his food and lodging at my 


expense, but his mother clothes 
him. A most deserving family, Baker, 
a deserving family.” 

*“So he pockets twopence each 
week. His savings, if he never 
spends anything at all on himself,will 
amount to eight shillings and éight- 
pence per annum. In his box last 
night I found no less than two 
pounds eight shillings and _nine- 
pence in gold and silver. Where do 
you suppose he got it all from? 
Never you trouble about the boy. 
I know all there is to know about 
him and his little ways. Don’t 
let him think you mistrust him, 
however, for the day after to-morrow 
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will see the last of him. We dare 
not part with him before. 

The two exercising days which 
followed were important, from the 
fact that both trials were won by 
Black Briar with ridiculous ease, and 
in his very best form. 


The reader must now imagine him- 
self on the open downs and in the 
midst of an excited holiday throng, 
composed entirely of sporting men, 
for coursing is a masculine pastime. 
Dogs of every description are to 
be seen, although greyhounds are 
most in evidence, and these are every- 
where, sometimes singly but more 
often leashed together in couples. 

Bookmakers, who are immediately 
identified by the bag, book and clerk, 
are much to the fore, shouting in 
raucous voices the odds they are pre- 
pared to take, trying hard to induce 
sportsmen to invest their shillings in 
support of their fancy. 

The little party from the Austin 
Arms has not yet made its appear- 
ance, for there are several rounds in 
the various events to be decided before 
Black Briar will be called upon to 
make his first effort. 

For the benefit of those who 
may be unfamiliar with the sport 
described, it will be necessary to 
explain that the dogs are started, in 
couples, after a hare which has been 
given a certain amount of law. The 
skill shown by the dogs in hunting 
the animal, and, perhaps, eventually 
killing it, is judged with great nicety, 
and it requires a well-practised expert 
in such matters to decide—should 
the match be a close one—which dog 
has scored the greater number of 
points. The actual kill, it must be 
understood, is a small matter com- 
pared to the skill and address shown 
in the pursuit, and should an over- 
eager hound kill at once, instead of 
making points by clever hunting, he 
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may very possibly lose the match in 
consequence. This meeting was a 
popular one, and the attendance a 
record one for Gorton. 

Of the dogs originally entered for 
the Cup, seventeen had arrived to 
contest the event, all other names 
having for various reasons been with- 
drawn, and this meant that even 
should Black Briar be fortunate 
enough to draw a bye in the first 
round he must nevertheless win on 


four occasions to secure the event and 
save his master’s money. 

Teddy, the kennel boy, was sta- 
tioned at the door of the committee 
tent, and immediately the draw for 
the first and second rounds was posted 
he copied down such part of it as 


would be of interest to his party. Then 
he ran at full speed to the kennels, 
where his coming was anxiously 
awaited by Seth and the trainer. 
Black Briar had secured a bye in the 
first round, but he was drawn to 
course with the white bitch, Made- 
moiselle, at five minutes past three 
o’clock. 

It was a matter of some importance; 
to have got a bye in the first round, 
but Mademoiselle was a_ difficult 
antagonist and was warmly supported 
by many to win the Cup outright. 

If they won this match, Mr. Jukes 
and hisfriends might well congratulate 
themselves, for Black Briar would 
have to defeat a rival of sterling 
merit. 


(To be concluded.) 
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WAY WITH GORILLAS 
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HE Robert Carter was on her 
way from the West Coast of 

Africa to Hamburg, with a 

cargo comprising among other 

things a large assortment of African 
animals, consigned to a Hamburg 
’ firm that made a speciality of supply- 
ing wild beasts of all sorts in quan- 
tities to-*suit purchasers. Down 
below the Robert Carter carried lions 
and leopards, three elephants, a hippo- 
potamus and a giraffe, besides lesser 
quadrupeds, reptiles, and birds in 
large numbers. But the most valuable 
of all the animals was a pair of 
gorillas, confined in a cage on deck. 
They were the first gorillas that had 
ever been sent to Europe, and they 


were valued by the consignees at an 
immense sum. The female was not a 
very large béast, but the male stood 
fully six feet high when erect, and his 


strength was enormous. Usually he 
was quiet and inoffensive, but at 
times he showed signs of ferocity 
which made the men extremely caretul 
to keep beyond the reach of his arm 
when he thrust it through the bars 
of his cage. A fortnight after leaving 
St. Paul, which had been the last 
port of call, the female died suddenly, 
owing to a difference of opinion be- 
tween herself and her mate as to the 
fair division of their respective dinners. 
Her death greatly distressed Captain 
Stryker. “‘ I hate everlastingly to have 
a passenger die at sea,” he remarked to 
the mate, “ even if he’s nothing more 
than a cheap Chinaman, but to lose 
a valuable gorilla is sickening. I don’t 
like to interfere in domestic affairs, but 


now I see that the first time I caught 
that big gorilla hammering his mate 
as if he was regularly married to 
her, I ought to have separated them, 
and put her in another cage. How- 
ever, the creature’s life was insured, 
and that’s some comfort.” 

The male gorilla pined after his 
mate, either because he felt lonesome 
in his solitary cage, or because he was 
troubled with remorse. He growled 
savagely whenever any one ap- 
proached him, and was ceaseless in 
his efforts to break out. The greatest 
care was taken when the door of the 
cage was opened to pass in his food. 
One man thrust a bar handspike into 
the cage to attract the animal’s 
attention while another cautiously 
opened the door a few inches, and 
closed it the instant the food was 
placed inside. But one day a man 
whose duty it was to feed the gorilla 
went alone to the cage, and waiting 
until the beast had turned his back, 
ventured to open the door. To the 
man’s dismay the gorilla whirled 
suddenly round, threw himself against 
the unfastened door andin a twinkling 
was out of the cage. The man fled 
up the main rigging, never stopping 
until he reached the main top, and 
the rest of the crew who were on deck 
at the time,seeing what had happened, 
followed his example, and took to the 
rigging with astonishing quickness. 
Not a man was left on deck except the 
mate and the man at the wheel. The 
latter closed the door and window of 
the wheelhouse and stuck to his post. 
The mate, putting on a bold front, 
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armed himself with a belaying pin, 
and advanced slowly towards the 
gorilla, bidding him to “sho!” 
a form of address to an escaped 
animal which he remembered had 
been habitually used by his mother 
in the days when he lived on a farm 
where the pigs were of a roaming and 
adventurous temperament. But the 
gorilla utterly declined to “sho!” 
On the contrary, he showed his teeth, 
growled horribly, and advanced to 
attack the mate, who suddenly decided 
that it was his duty instantly to report 
the state of affairs to the Captain, and 
thereupon rushed down the com- 
panionway, and closed it after him, 
just in time to escape the gorilla’s 
outstretched hand. 

Left in sole possession of the deck 
the gorilla wandered up and down, 
seemingly in the worst of tempers. 
He shook the rigging with his powerful 
arms; he threw down on deck any 
loose articles that came in his way, 
and from time to time stood, up and 
beat his breast and howled dismally. 
He could easily have gone aloft in 
search of the men, but he never once 
looked up, and was evidently una- 
ware that an entire watch was gazing 
at him in wonder and alarm from the 
tops and lower yards. 

** Looks as though he’s took over 
the command,” remarked Liverpool 
Bill. “‘ Well, I’ve sailed with skippers 
that weren’t any better looking than 
what he is. Somehow he reminds me 
of the skipper of a Blue Nose 
barque that I shipped into one time 
when I was young and foolish.” 

“What I want to know,” said 
Big Ben, “is how we’re going to 
work the ship, and how we’re going 
to get our grub, with that brute 
holding the deck. He’s the most 
dangerous beast aboard the ship, and 
I don’t put my foot on deck so long 
as he’s at liberty.” 

‘“* Working the blooming ship don’t 


bother me,” returned Bill calmly. 
‘What are you chaps worrying about, 
anyway? I’m comfortable enough 
up here, and I’d a sight rather be here 
than breaking my back hauling and 
holystoning on deck.” 

Down in the cabin the startled mate 
explained the cause of his sudden 
and unceremonious appearance to 
the Captain. ‘“ There ain’t a soul on 
deck, sir!” he said, “except the 
man at the wheel, and I ain’t sure 
but what the gorilla will haul him 
out of the wheelhouse if he catches 
sight of him. All the men are aloft, 
except the watch below, and by this 
time they’ve got the fo’c’sle scuttle 
shut and barred. How we’re going 
to get that beast back into his cage is 
more than I can tell ; -but it’s got to 
be done if we’re going to keep on 
working this ship.” 

The Captain said nothing, but 
going up the companionway, he 
opened the door sufficiently wide to 
enable him to gain a sight of the 
deck. “He’s there sure enough,” 
said the Captain, “‘ and he’s taken to 
meddling with the running gear. He’s 
let go the weather main royal and 
t’gallant braces and he’s got his hand 
on the mizzen topsail halyards. If 
he lets them go the t’gallant sheets 
will part and the sail will go to rags.” 

** What we’ve got to do is to shoot 
him as quick as possible,” exclaimed 
the mate. “I'll get your rifle out of 
your cabin, and have a shot at him.” 

“Shoot him!” cried the Captain. 
““Mr. Jones, are you stark mad? 
Don’t you know that he’s worth no 
end of money? How could I show 
my face in Hamburg with a yarn 
about having shot the most valuable 
passenger I ever carried? No, there’s 
to be no shooting, Mr. Jones, no 
matter what he does.” 

“ All right, Captain,” replied the 
mate. “Only we’ve got to get him 
into his cage before he does any 
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more skylarking with the gear. If 
he’d happened to let go the lee braces 
instead of the weather ones the yards 
would have threshed round in this 
breeze, and like as not taken the 
t’gallant mast out of her.” 


“* Let me think a minute, Mr. Jones,” 
said the Captain, “and don’t say 
anything irritating. There’s a way 
out of everything if only you can 
think what it is.” 

“Then you’d better bear a hand 
with your thinking,” said the mate. 
“T hear the nigger cook yelling for 
his life, and I reckon the gorilla is 
trying to break into the galley and 
complain of the cooking. Can’t say 
I’m surprised at that, even if he is 
only a beast.” 

“If we had that cook here,” re- 
marked the Captain thoughtfully, “ we 
could dress him up to look like the 
she gorilla that died, and he could 
sort of coax the animal back into his 
cage by pretending to be his missing 
mate. The cook looks considerable 
like a gorilla, even without a disguise.” 

“‘ There’s no use thinking of that,” 
replied the mate. “ The cook’s in his 
galley, and he can’t get to us, and we 








can’t get to him. I hope he knows 
enough to have a hot poker ready 
in case the gorilla manages to get 
at him.” 

“ The gorilla has come aft again,” 
said the Captain, peering through 
the crack of the door. “There! 
He’s just hove your oilskins over- 
board. Excuse my laughing, Mr. 
Jones, but I’m free to say it serves 
you right for leaving them on the 
cabin skylight. I’ve told you more 
than once that you’d lose them some 
day by that trick. However, you 
needn’t worry over it. Oilskins are 
cheap, and a new suit won’t break 
you.” 

“Those oilskins happen to be 
yours, Captain,” replied the mate. 
‘““The boy brought them up to dry 
this morning. But you needn’t 
worry over a little thing like that.” 

“ They’re the best oilskins I ever 
had, Mr. Jones,” replied the Captain 
indignantly, “ and I’ll thank you not 
to give me any advice about not 
worrying until such time as I ask for 
it.” 

Captain Stryker resumed his pro- 
cess of thinking, and presently hit 
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upon a happy idea. “See here,” Mr. 
Jones,” said he, “ You dress up as a 
gorilla, seeing as the cook is out of 
reach. You're a trifle tall, but the 
beast won’t notice that. Ill give 
you a dress that will look like a 
gorilla’s fur, and you can hop round 
on deck, and play the gorilla, and 
make a fool of that beast easy enough. 
There won’t be really any danger in 
it, and when we get to port I'll men- 
tion the matter to the consignees and 
they'll probably make you a hand- 
some present.” 

“ Thark you, 
Captain, very 
much indeed,” 
said the mate, 
“but you see, 
my rheumatiz J 
won’t let me do 
anyhopping 
around, and 7 
besides, I4 


couldn’t dis- & 


guise myself in 


you, and have 
got twice the 
beam.” 

“I hope you 
don’t mean that 
you're afraid to 
do as I suggest,” remarked Captain 
Stryker, grimly. 

“You know well enough, Captain,” 
replied Mr. Jones, “that you never 
yet saw me hang back when there 
was duty to be done. But I didn’t 
ship to take part in no private thea- 
tricals with a gorilla. I shipped to do 
duty as first mate of the Robert Carter, 
and that’s the sort of duty I propose 
to do.” 

“I never doubted your courage, 
Mr. Jones,” said the Captain, sooth- 
ingly, ‘“‘ We haven’t been together 
for nearly ten years without my 
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knowing you from kelson to truck. 
I never dreamed of ordering you to 
dress up as a gorilla. I just mentioned 
the thing to you in case you felt like 
having a little lark.” 

““What’s up now?” asked the 
mate, as a tremendous roar filled the 
ship. 

“That’s one of the lions making 
some remarks to the gorilla,”’ replied 
the Captain, looking out on deck 
“The gorilla is heaving everything 
he can lay his hands to down the 

main hatch on 
to the _lion’s 
cage, and the 
lion don’t seem 

to like it.” 
aia “Well, that’s 
Ci better than 
or mtv) ai | e t t i n g go 
Sune braces and 
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“THE CAPTAIN OPENED THE DOOR SUFFICIENTLY WIDE TO ENABLE HIM 
TO GAIN A SIGHT OF THE DECK.” 


MI Hla halyards,” re- 
~ marked the 

' mate. si) 

wm wonder what 

+ he’ll do next.” 
“*Mr. Jones,” 
said the Cap- 
tain firmly, 
“T’m going to 
dress up as a 
gorilla myself. 
Inever yet 
ordered a man 
to do anything that I was afraid 
to do myself. Besides, there ain’t any 
real danger. The gorilla will be 
that glad when he finds he didn’t 
kill his mate after all, that he’ll be 
as meek as a Whitechapel husband 
after he gets sober. I'll wait till he 
gets forrard, and then we two will 
slip out on deck. You'll hide yourself 
between the deck house and the long 
boat, and stand by to slam to the door 
6f the cage when I get the gorilla into 
it, and sing out to you. We'll do 
the trick without coming to any haim, 
and you'll see that my plan was the 
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only possible one in thecircumstances.” 
So saying the Captain went hastily 
to his cabin, leaving the mate in a 
decidedly unhappy frame of mind. 
He was a brave man and he knew 
that the Captain looked upon him 
as such, but the suggestion that he 
might be afraid of the gorilla rankled 
in his mind. 

In a few moments the Captain re- 
appeared. He 
had dressed him- 


me in case of accidents,” said the 
mate. “Animals don’t like fire- 
works any more than they like hot 
pokers, and if anything should hap- 
pen, a blue light might come in very 
handy.” 

Taking a blue light from the 
locker that stood in the after part of 
the cabin, Mr. Jones stole quietly 
on deck, and succeeded in concealing 

himself near the 
* gorilla’s cage 





self in a suit of 
tight-fitting grey 
woollen  under- 
clothes that 
were not entirely 
unlike the 
gorilla’s fur. He 
had blacked his 
face, hands, and 
feet with burnt 
cork, and had 
pulled his hair 
over his eyes. 
Mr. Jones 
promptly and 
warmly con- 
gratulated him 
on the success of 
his disguise. 
“There ain’t a 
man, let alone 
a gorilla,” he 





f without attract- 
ing the animal’s 
attention. 

The Captain 
followed the 
mate on deck, 
walking on all 
fours, and occa- 
sionally raising 
himself to his 
full height, and 
clinging for sup- 
port to the near- 
est object. Pre- 
sently the gorilla 
saw him and 
came aft at once. 
The Captain 
assumed a 
coquettish air, 
sidling away 
from the gorilla, 
and edging 








said admiringly, 
** who wouldn’t 
take you for the 
ugliest of the 
species that ever came out of Africa. 
The beast will take to you as if you 
were his own brother; the family 
resemblance is really astonishing.” 

“*T will ask for your opinion, Mr. 
Jones,” replied the Captain, severely, 
‘“‘when I require it. Now’s the time 
for you to get on deck and hide your- 
self. The gorilla is out on the fo’c’sle 
head, so bear a hand before he comes 
aft again.” 

“Tl just take a blue light with 





“THE CAPTAIN ASSUMED A COQUETTISH AIR, SIDLING AWAY 
FROM THE GORILLA.” 


slowly toward 
the cage, which 
stood just for- 
ward of the pumps. Possibly the 
beast had some little doubt as to 
the identity of the new gorilla, and 
was not quite sure that it was his 
missing mate. At any rate, he for- 
bore to touch the Captain until the 
latter entered the cage and sat down 
on his haunches in acorner. Then 
the gorilla hesitated no longer, but 
sprang into the cageYand laid a 
hand gently on the Captain’s shoulder. 
The latter instantly hailed the mate, 
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who, carrying the blue light, rushed 
from his hiding place, closed the door 
of the cage and bolted it. 

“All right, Captain!” he cried. 
“We've got him!” 

“You ass!” yelled the Captain. 
‘“* Let me out this minute. What do 
you mean by locking me up in a wild 
beast’s cage ? Do you want me to be 
torn in pieces ?” 

“Oh, there ain’t any real danger, 
Captain,” returned the mate. ‘“ You 
said so yourself. Besides, he seems 
to have took a regular fancy to you.” 

*“Open the door instantly,” cried 
the Captain. ‘Open it before I 
lose my temper!” 

“Certainly, Captain answered 
the mate, preparing to open the door. 
““T was only obeying orders. You 
said that when you sang out, I was 
to shut the door and bolt it. Obey 
orders if you break owners has always 
been my motto. Take care that the 
gorilla don’t get out again when I 
open the door, for then we should 
have all our trouble over again.” 

Driving the gorilla into the further 
corner of the cage by brandishing 
the blue light, Mr. Jones cautiously 
opened the door, and released the 
Captain. Then the door was once 
more shut, and the mate extinguished 
his firework. 


>? 


? 


** Lay down from aloft all of you 
cried the Captain. ‘“‘ The gorilla is 
safe enough now.” 

“Three cheers for the new 
gorilla!” cried a voice from aloft, 
and the men joined heartily in the 
cheering. 

““ Mr. Jones!” said the Captain, as 
he walked aft arm in arm with the 
mate. “‘ I’m sorry that I used language 
to you, but I was a bit excited. Of 
course, I ought to have told you 
at the beginning not to shut the 
door till I had got out of the cage. 
However, it’s all over now, and you'll 
admit that when it comes to dealing 
with an escaped gorilla, my way of 
doing it is better than your plan of 
shooting.” 

** Just so, sir,” replied the mate. 
“* Only let me say once more that it 
wasn’t because I was afraid of the 
gorilla that I declined to act as such. 
If I’m to be mate of this ship, I’ve 
got to have the respect of the men, 
and if they were to see me rigged out 
as you are now, and hopping along the 
deck, they wouldn’t have a grain of 
respect for me, and I shouldn’t blame 
them.” 

Which remark was Mr. Jones’s way 
of revenging himself on the Captain 
for having seemed to doubt his 
courage, 
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IDLER IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XVII.—IN A DEVON VILLAGE 


N the dim quiet days of October, 
when the mists are down from 


the moors, and all day long 

the stealthy yellow sunbeams 
come and go like will o’ the wisps in 
the length of the deserted street, a 
Devon village is not an ideal place 
wherein to estimate the predomi- 
nance of humankind in the world’s 
affairs. 

Man seems to have had very little 
part in the making of these remote, 
old-world settlements. The winding 
lanes appear to owe their existence 
as much to chance as to design. The 
ancient mud and stone cottages look 


like rough protuberances of the soil, 
and their hillocky thatched roofs 
resemble natural growths more nearly 
than deliberately fashioned human 
contrivances against the weather. 
And then you cannot wander much 
in these far off nooks of southern 
England without realising with how 
low a pulse human life stems onward 
through the quiet round of daily 
affairs. There is neither sloth nor 
idleness. Here and there at cottage 
doors an ancient grandfer suns him- 
self serenely, his furrowed face like 
a notched tally of the laborious years 
that lie behind. But at daybreak the 
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THE ROAD TO THE VILLAGE. 


village empties itself of every pair of 
brown hands strong enough to wield 


a hoe, or swing a _ bird-scarer, or 
guide a plough. The red uplands draw 
to themselves the entire scant life of 
the village during every practicable 
moment of daylight. With the last 
clatter of hobnail boots, great and 
small, up the steep lanes, silence 
descends on the cluster of mushroom 
tenements just as the white vapour 
comes billowing down from the moor- 
lands with the first fleeting glint of 
crimson dawn. 

Chancing upon such a place in your 
desultory rambles, and on such a 
gold-fretted, shadowy, silent morning 
as this, your first impression is sure 
to be that not a living soul remains in 
the length and breadth of the littlé 
hamlet. No sound reaches the ear. 
Nothing more suggestively human is 
visible than here and there in the 


gardens a drooping clothes-line hung 
with flamboyant pink and white and 
blue, or a shining row of dairy pans 
set out to drain by an open cottage- 
door. In the farm-yard, huddled close 
under the square grey tower of the 
church, the cattle stand about knee- 
deep in the litter, motionless save 
for a slow, sidelong chewing action of 
the jaw. An old horse blinks out 
over the half door of astable. Pigeons 
cluster among the grey and amber 
lichens that cover the slate roofs 
with curious hoof-like marks, as 
though some gold-shod Pegasus had 
alighted there under cover of the 
night, and had left a bright trace of 
his presence as finger-hold for the 
pallid sunbeams that flicker and 
sway over all. 

But penetrating a little farther into 
the heart of the village you come 
within reach of a sound very human 
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A TYPICAL DEVON HOMESTEAD, 


indeed—the steady sing-song of the 
children in the school-room up a quiet 
side lane, a little, shapeless mud- 
chunk of a building, with jasmined 
porch full of straw hats and woollen 


shawls. Now the steady rhythmic 
chime from a smithy breaks upon the 
ear, and passing, you catch a glimpse 
of glowing iron and a sooty giant 
labouring at creaking bellows. A 
minute later and you are out once 
more in the misty sun-coloured lane, 
with more deserted cottages on either 
side, and more gardens gay with 
motley-hued linen idly swaying in 
the scarcely perceptible breeze. 

The great charm of these haphazard 
wanderings in far-away corners of 
country lies mainly in the fact that 
you are always a stranger wherever 
you go. First impressions will not 
be tinged by trite familiarities. The 


wine of new thought is in no danger 
of the old bottles. Wherever your 
day’s march leads you, into nameless 
villages, or odd forgotten nooks of 
green wilderness; into tarry little 
fishing hamlets, with their hovels 
perched among the crags of cliff like 
sea-birds’ nests ; or into the thick of 
populous towns, filling the lap of the 
valley with their jumble of grey 
housetops ; you may be certain that 
not one face, nor one piece of man’s 
handiwork of all around you will 
have in your thoughts a single memory 
or association ; you are free to loiter 
and ruminate ; choose each impres- 
sion in harmony with preconcerted 
theme ; let the spirit of each place 
work upon you untrammelled, as 
though the very stones under your 
fect were telling the tale of the 
centuries, the very air still vibrant 
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with all the sounds of life that have 
ever thrilled it since the world began. 
This love of change in environment 
would seem to have become as much 
a factor in the life of intellect as in 
the body’s need. The affection for 


the spirit of places is but the better 
part of the old nomadic spirit mod- 
ernised: an epicureanismin mental at- 
mospheres, wherein reputed solitude 


the earth. Nameless, untenanted for 
the moment of any apparent life 
but that of the robins and starlings 
and sparrows, it has nevertheless 
its own intrinsic influence on the 
chance wayfarer as clear as any 
spoken word. In the bleak, inclement 
lands of the north, the villages seem 
to exist in spite of nature. They wear 
a visage as though soured with the 





THE RICK YARD GATE, 


and silence and stillness are meta- 
morphosed into -blithest sound and 
movement ;: truest companionship, 
a communion with the ages limited 
only by the mind’s-eye’s ultimate 
reach. 

And this is as true of the little 
Devon village, fast asleep undcz its 
coverlid of interwoven mist and sun- 
shine, as it is of the vaster places of 


continual stress and hardness of 
life. They are like victorious invaders 
settled in the conquered land, yet 
much put to it to hold what they 
have made perforce their own, against 
the sullen menace of all around 
them. But here, in the warm south- 
west, you feel at once the congeniality, 
the native sisterhood of soil and 
humble human things. The buildings 
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have none of the uncompromising 
straight lines and aggressive square- 
ness familiar to wanderers no farther 
north than the Sussex Downs. The 
flint-and-cement dwelling of the 
bleaker shires, planted in an inimical 
soil and reared to withstand all odds 
of weather, has no counterpart among 
the rich red southern hills. All the 
conditions seem to be gratefully 
reversed. The typical Devon cottage 
homestead is as much akin to the 
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of seasons but of centuries. From 
the nearest bank of ruddy earth is 
excavated the material for the dwell- 
ing. Into this is worked the rough 
slabs of stone just as sun and rain 
have quarried them from the precipi- 
tous hillside, and over all the grey 
thatch is spread in sagging curves and 
blunted gables, its outline the very 
apotheosis of the hill and dale that 
lie before. But the shapes of natural 
things are thus repeated in everything 





CHURCH AND FARMSTEAD HUDDLED TOGETHER. 


soil as the grey outcrop of rock it 


often stands against. The houses 
seem to have grown out of the earth 
much as a wild flower grows, to 
bloom for a while and presently to 
return to the warm sod, and make 
fructifying soil for the next flowery 
generation. 

At every turn you can see the same 
process going on with the cottages, 
although here account is taken not 


about the cottage. Not a straight line 
goes to its making anywhere. The 
walls, with their pitted irregularities 
are little distinguishable in form from 
the primeval rock hard by ; and the 
rough plaster-facing, always crumb- 
ling down and always being: renewed 
in patches, follows the same universal 
plan. And when old time, and the 
moorland torrents, win their way 
with it at last, and the whole place 
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falls into desuetude, it is left to go 
back unmolested to kindly mother- 
earth, just asit came. In every village 
these cottage ruins are to be seen ; 
the mud walls gradually subsiding into 
shapeless mounds over which the ivy 
runs riot; the stones falling into 
heaps much as they originally lay ; 
the crazy timbers given over to the 
ravenous mosses and lichens. And 
perhaps when next you pass by, the 
last stage in the circumvolutary 
process is being completed. A new 
dwelling is making close at hand for 
a new generation ; but the old crumb- 
ling earth is being fashioned into 
walls again; the ancient corner- 
stones and worn thresholds are to 
return to duty; over all another 
thatch—the counterpart of its van- 
ished fellow—will be wrought, which 
a few years will mould into the same 
primeval cast of hillocky peak and 
sagging undulation. 


Sitting here on the roadside bank, 
just where the last cottage makes 
a cool grey patch in the universal 
green of foliage, and watching the 
furtive yellow sunbeams at play in 
the misty length of the street, you 
feel the true individuality of the 
little place slowly dawning on you, 
just as its plan and contour becomes 
by little and little discernible in the 
fast-clearing moorland mists. With 
every moment the sunshine grows 
stronger, and the innate meaning of 
life in these far-off sheltered crevices 
of the world more and more distinct. 
All here stands for remoteness, for 
complete isolation; but out of it 
Self derives a Selkirk-like importance. 
The thunderous surf-heat of the great 
cities cannot reach so far over the 
leagues of green; and the husband- 
man feels himself not a unit in a 
system, but the centre of his sphere, 
however little it may be. 


A SERENADE 


By DUFFIELD BENDALL 


ILL you not wake? Alone between 
The dawn and darkness, for your sake 
I wait, and sing to you unseen. 


Will you not wake? 


Their heads the sleepy roses shake 

As ‘neath the starlight’s silver sheen 
A breeze of dawn goes o’er the lake 

And stirs its tangled willow-screen. 
The eastern skies in splendour break ; 

The morn is here: my queen, my queen, 


Will you not wake? 
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CHAPTER XXXYVIII. 
PEACE IN CASTAGNARO. 


SA Sk? 


T the gallop! Keep 
the ranks!” 

They were break- 
ing through a mob 
of fugitives, sparing 
none that came in 
their path, turning 
aside for none. 

The sun was set- 
ting in a glory of 
crimson light. The 
hills cast long 
shadows. Squarcia 
smashed through 
the crowd that fled 
and left them be- 
hind, and plunged 
into the gap which 
Castracane had 
taken. Through the 
dust-cloud in front 
they could see splashes of red. 

They gained some ground before 
they had to ease their horses toa trot. 
Then as the light went out of the sky 
and the shadows deepened, the dust 
cloud vanished in gloom, but the 
sound told that they had kept their 
distance. . . . So they rode on through 
the night, straining ears and eyes. 
More than once Squarcia quickened to 
a gallop. But if they drew up at first, 
Castracane drew away again later. 
They rode over more than one wretch 
whose horse had failed. But the 
main body kept well away. 

And yet hope was stirring in 
Lionardo’s heart. That joy in victory 
which passes silent from man to 
man had hold of him now. They had 
won their long battle after all, con- 
quered utterly. Squarcia had “ done 
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his best ”’ 
would not fail now . . 


indeed . . . . Squarcia 
. In this new 
flush of hope, in the hot passion ol 
pursuit, Lionardo forgot his pain 
They would save Lucrezia yet... « 
That night, that very night, he would 


hold her in his arms . . . unhurt. 

Squarcia leant back in his saddle 
and passed the word for the colonel 
of the regiment. 

“T leave you the two first 
squadrons,” he growled. ‘“‘ Hold the 
pace. Hunt him home. Never let 
him scatter. Never let him stand. I 
want them all driven to Castagnaro. 
Now pass the word for the third and 
fourth squadrons to halt.’”” Then he 
touched Lionardo’s arm. 

‘* Draw off with me, Messer Lio- 
nardo.” 

Squarcia, Lionardo, staff officers 
drew to one side and halted in a 
bunch while the first two squadrons 
swept by without a check. 

“In close order. By double file. 
Officers on the flanks.’’ He led off 
up the hillside. 

There was no track, but the rough 
pasture gave good enough footing. 
The long line of mail glimmering 
faint in the gloom climbed slowly up 
the heights... up and up till the dull 
sound of flight and pursuit was lost 
and the valley a black gulf below 

..up and up till the air bit cold. 
They came upon level ground. 

** At the trot,” said Squarcia over 
his shoulder. Jingle and clatter 
began to echo among the hills. 

There was no moon. It was too 
dark to see landmarks. All peaks 
were alike, masses of deeper gloom in 
the gloom. But Squarcia, looking often 
at the stars, led right on without a 
halt. Orion glittered clear on their 
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path... the roar of a torrent 
sounded ; the ground began to slope 
downward ... steeper and steeper. 
“At the walk ” said Squarcia. The 
clatter was hushed. 

Down they went; down into a 
fathomless black gulf. Now they 
stumbled upon a vineyard, and Lio- 
nardo heard Squarcia swear through 
the crash of vines and trees. Out of 
that at last and into some soft 
pasture . . . and behold, lights hung 
above them in mid air. 

Squarcia gripped Lionardo’s arm. 
‘** Castagnaro,” he muttered. 

Still they rode on and on till the 
castle crag loomed dimly through the 
darkness. A whispered “ Halt!” ran 
along the line. Squarcia’s officers 
gathered round him. ‘ Dismounted 

line the zigzag—silent—we enter 
with Castracane—no shout till I 
shout. Giacomo, you will kill the 


warders at the gate and hold it 
open. Hugo, you will bring the first 


two squadrons in after us.” 

There was a rustle about the horses. 
Then scarce another sound. By ones 
and twos that much experienced 
soldiery crept through the night and 
disposed itself among the crags at the 
side of the zigzag road to the castle 
gate. Lionardo found himself lying 
by Squarcia’s side amid the stalwart 
six who always went where Squarcia 
went. The stillness of the night 
brooded over all. 

They had not long to wait. The 
sound of horsemen came up the 
valley, louder and louder yet till it 
grew to a thunder and the earth 
began to shake; now the sound of 
the pursuers came clear; now the 
thunder broke into clatter and thud; 
now—ncw the first files were turning 
up the zigzag path. Slowly, strangely 
slowly, they seemed to come. 
Lights were moving on the castle 
walls. ‘ 

“ Warders ! warders!”’ It 
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was Castracane’s voice. “Open! 
open!” 

‘**In what name ? ” came the chal- 
lenge from the walls. 

“In the name of the Wolf and the 
Devil!” 

Castracane’s lean bent form passed 
round the turn of the path. His 
horse near trod on Lionardo’s hand. 
The gate groaned and swung open. 
A glimmer of lanterns strove with 
the dark. By their light Lionardo 
saw that Castracane had a bundle 
across the saddle before him. Castra- 
cane rode into the gateway. 

Lionardostarted up. Squarcia and 
the six were up by his side. Quickest 
afoot of them all, Lionardo sprang 
after Castracane. All along the path 
men rose out of the ground and 
mingled with Castracane’s squadron, 
and silent all began to slay, thrusting 
up under the armpit skilfully. Killing 
as they went, silent, they struggled up 
and into thecastle. But Castracane’s 
men were yelling and reeling in panic. 
Some of them tried to turn and flee 
downward, some of them tried to spur 
up and the tired horses stumbled 
and slipped and men were hurled from 
their saddles to the crags. With 
them all was chaos and fear. But 
among them, bright mail glinting in 
the darkness, moved Squarcia’s men, 
silent, purposeful, killing. Giacomo 
and his party had slain the warders 
and flung the gate wide and jammed 
the hinges. Over a pathway of 
dead Squarcia’s men made their 
way in and stormed up the towers to 
make an end of the scanty garrison. 

In the castle courtyard Lionardo 
caught up Castracane and sprang at 
him. Just then came the first yell 
from behind. Castracane screamed 
an oath, and drew his dagger and was 
Striking at the bundle on his saddle, a 
woman closely bound. Lionardo 
gripped his arm. Castracane drove 
in his spurs and broke across the 
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courtyard and through a narrow 
archway, dragging Lionardo with 
him. The foul smell of leopards and 
wolves caught Lionardo’s nostrils. 
At the sound of the horse the beasts 
began to bark and growl. Lionardo 
clung to Castracane, gripping his 
dagger hand and striving to tear the 
woman away. The horse slipped on 
the greasy stones and reeled. Lionardo 
had the woman free at last and sprang 
back with her full into Squarcia’sarms. 

‘* Take her,” said Lionardo through 
his teeth, and whipped out his sword. 

But as he turned Castracane sprang 
full upon him out of the blackness and 
caught him in his arms and heaved 
him off the ground. Castracane tried 
to throw him, but Lionardo clung 
close. They reeled together this way 
and that, then together they fell into 
a black gulf where wolves were baying. 

Squarcia, holding the woman in 
the hollow of his arm, roared out: 
**Squarcia! Squarcia! Rally on 
me! Lanterns! Lanterns!” 

Lanterns came and he saw Cecilia’s 
white face sunken and stained with 
tears and dust. 

“You, child!” he growled and 
kissed her forehead. Cecilia clung to 
him and sobbed. But he put her in to 
other hands. 

“Cut her bonds. Guard her well. 
Guido,find me the CountessLucrezia.”’ 
He snatched the lanterns and went 
carefully to the edge of the wolf pit. 

The feeble light would not pierce 
far. Out of the gloom below came 
fierce growling and snapping and the 
scuffle and scratch of the beasts’ feet. 

‘** Ropes,” said Squarcia to the 
man beside him. But then he shrugged 
his shoulders and frowned and bit his 
lip. ‘‘ And I had come to love the 
lad,” he muttered. The growl of 
the fighting beasts grew deeper. 

A man came running with an arm- 
ful of picket ropes. 


‘Volunteers for the Duke of 


Vellano !”’ said Squarcia, and gave 
his lanterns to another hand and 
began to make a noose for himself. 

Then into the feeble light, climbing 
up the side of the pit, came Lionardo 
himself. A cheer roared out, a rope 
was flung, he stood again on the brink. 
His face was spattered with blood, 
he had his dripping sword in his 
teeth, he had lost his helmet, one 
sleeve was rent from him. He tore 
off a piece of the hanging cloth, and 
wiped his sword on it. He began to 
brush the filth from his hair. 

** There is peace in Castagnaro,” he 
said. 

Out of the pit came the growl of 
wolves over meat. Guido strode up 
to make his report. 

** Sir, the Countess Lucrezia was not 
with this party.” 

“*Lucrezia ?”’ Lionardo gasped. 
‘“* Squarcia, I gave her to you.” 

** That was Cecilia,”’ said Squarcia. 
Lionardo swayed and fell fainting. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
RAMIRO CAPUCCI WORE RED 
AND BLACK. 


HOW 


CAPUCCI, 
remember, 
a horse. 


‘ a AMIRO 
you 
stole 
Thereon he re- 
moved himself from 


Squarcia’s army, 
and fetched a com- 
pass about the 
battle, and came 
through a wood to 
Castracane’s_ rear. 
He halted there and 
surveyed with 
placid appreciation 
the rival tactics. 
After a while one 
of Castracane’s 
horsemen came by. 
Ramiro gave a 
sigh of relief, and 
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followed and slew him neatly. From 
the saddle he took the dead man’s 
provision of food and wine, then dis- 
mounting stripped the stiffening body 
and over his own white and gold put 
on the red and black of Castracane. 

Thus adorned he came nearer the 
battle and saw with critical approval 
Francesco’s charge and knew at once 
that the day was lost and won. With 
an appearance of great haste he arrived 
among his red and black comrades. 
He hurried hither and thither till he 
found what he wanted. Close behind 
the centre Lucrezia and another 
woman lay bound, with sentries over 
them. Ramiro wondered a moment 
who the other was, and then chuckled, 
for Lucrezia’s posture appeared to 
him comical. 

And then he was the zealous orderly 
no more. He effaced himself. ihe 
army was breaking intochaos. Castra- 
cane gathered his guard about him, 
seized Cecilia himself, bade one of 
his men take Lucrezia, and went 
off at speed. As he passed, Ramiro 
Capucci saw the lean, livid, hairless 
face distorted by the rage of defeat. 

** Probably he never was beautiful,” 
said Ramiro to himself. Then without 
ostentation he, too, made one of 
Castracane’s guard. He, too, joined 
in the flight. His neighbours were 
in too great a hurry to object to him. 

Ere they turned into the gap of 
the hills Ramiro glanced back and 
saw Squarcia with his fresh regiment 
of horse turn away from the battle, 
and strike straight after them. 

“IT have always heard he was a 
soldier,” Ramiro reflected. ‘‘ I never 
believed it till to-day.” He was 
little given to believing in other 
people. ‘“‘ But there are limits, my 
lord Squarcia, there are limits—and 
I think you are going to find them.” 

Ramiro kept his humble place in 
the rear till night fell, till all were 
wrapped in gloom. Then slowly he 
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began to work forward through the 
uneven ranks. He came to the front 
and then checking again picked out 
Castracane. Castracane had the other 
woman. Neither in her nor him had 
Ramiro any interest. Just behind 
Castracane, a little to his left, another 
man had Lucrezia across his saddle. 

Ramiro checked his horse sharply, 
then sharply spurred—produced the 
effect of a long stagger and flung the 
ranks into disorder. From which he 
emerged by the side of the man 
with Lucrezia. Ramiro tucked the 
reins under his leg and took his 
dagger. He dared not strike high 
lest even in the dark the steel should 
gleam. With his left hand he drove 
the dagger into the man’s groin. With 
his right he snatched at Lucrezia. 
The man lurched upon him and fell 
out of the saddle and the ranks behind 
rode over him. In the darkness none 
knew who had fallen nor how—none 
cared. They were in flight. 

Ramiro found his reins again and 
slowly edged off to the left flank. 
Lucrezia, closely bound hand and foot, 
hung across his saddle face down- 
wards like a limp corpse. Once clear 
of the ranks Ramiro checked and let 
the flight go by. Then he turned off 
at right angles and began to climb 
the hillside. 

Four hundred feet up he halted and 
listened. Squarcia’s two first squad- 
rons were thundering by below. 
Ramiro smiled in the dark. 

“Yes, my lord Squarcia, I think 
you will find there are limits,”’ said he 
to himself, and dismounted, and 
lifted Lucrezia down. She lay quite 
still. Ramiro tethered his horse to 
a tree, took food and wine bottle from 
the saddle and came to her again and 
cut the tight cords at ankle and wrist. 
Then on one knee beside her he lifted 
her head and poured wine into her 
mouth. She gasped. 

** Oh, oh! my hands and my feet.” 
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‘“* That is the worst pain you have 
now to bear,” said Ramiro, calmly. 

** You, Ramiro ! You ? ” shecried. 

“Even I,” said Ramiro, and put 
his arm around her. ‘* Let me prove 
myself,” and he kissed her lips. She 
struggled feebly, but he held her. 
She began to sob. 

“That is superfluous. 
quite safe,” said he. 

“No! No! No!” 
away from him. 

Ramiro let her lie back in his arm, 
and looked down at her, his eyes 
flaming in the dark. 

“You are safe. I saved you. I 
dared what no one else dared. I 
came alone and cut you out of Castra- 
cane’s hands. I 2 

** You—you—are no better,’’ she 
sobbed, and turned to escape his eyes. 

Ramiro held her panting against 
him, and took her wet quivering face 
in his hand and brought it close to 
his own. “Once I thought you 
loved me ’’—She felt his hot breath, 
the hard grip of his hand. 

** [—I—once thought so, too—God 
forgive me!”’ she gasped. 

Ramiro loosed her and rose and 
stood over her. She did not see his 
crooked smile. 

‘** You are not flattering, Countess,”’ 
he said. She hid her face in her hands 
and wept. ‘“‘ So it seems I was wrong 
to think or speak of your safety. I 
should have told you first that His 
Heroical Highness of Vellano is safe.” 

** Ah, isit true ? Isit true ?”’ Her 
voice throbbed with joy. She started 
up and clung to his hands. 

Ramiro laughed. ‘“* What bliss, is 
it not? I saw the hero safe with 
Squarcia.” 

‘* And he sent you for me ? ”’ she 
cried. 

‘** No!” Ramiro snapped. “‘ I came 
by my own will and my own wits. 
Oh, His Highness is doubtless a God. 
Pray, permit me to be a man.” 


You are 


she shrank 








But Lucrezia only asked again 
‘It is indeed true? He is safe?” 

‘** Your anxiety is most charming. 
He is as safe as you or I.” 

** Thank God,” Lucrezia murmured. 
“Thank God! ” 

** Well, Countess, you do not seem 
likely to thank me—and the night is 
waning—you were best asleep.” 

He took the rug from behind the 
saddle and spread it for her, and 
made a rough pillow with his holsters. 
Then he signed her to lie down. 

‘* [—I—no—perhaps—-I x 
stammered, “‘ you see—I——’ 

“It is doubtless difficult to trust 
my honour. Pray try, Countess. And 
I will try, too.” 

**T do trust you,” said Lucrezia, 
and laid herself down and stretched 
her weary form with a long sigh of 
content. Ramiro wrapped the rug 
about her. 

So she slept on the hillside, and 
Ramiro Capucci watched over her, 
and heard her gentle breath all night. 


she 
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CHAPTER XL. 
HOW RAMIRO CAPUCCI RODE AWAY. 


The Red_ Rose! 
Never his match in 
Christenty!”’ The 
toast ran round 
ere Squarcia’s men 
in Castagnaro lay 
down to sleep. They 
were very pleased 
with Squarcia. 

But Squarcia 
himself was not 
satisfied. He had 
Cecilia sleeping safe 
and sound and 
also Castracane was 
dead and his army 
fragments. But 
Squarcia, making 
his supper of three 
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pounds of dried beef, stopped more 
than once to sigh. 

** Poor lad,”’ said he. ** Poor lad! ”’ 
he thought of Lionardo and Lucrezia. 
Tilting the last of his wine, he looked 
at the red of it. ‘‘ By heaven, 
he ought to have had her,” he 
muttered, frowning, then drank up 
the wine and rolled on to his knees. 

‘“* Pater noster qui es in celis 
sanctificetur nomen tuum—— 

For the first time in many years a 
prayer was said in the castle of 
Castagnaro. 

Squarcia was early astir. He had 
what was left of Castracane’s garrison 
set to digging graves for their com- 
rades, he appointed some of his own 
men to guard Cecilia and the castle, 
he bade the rest get to horse. In the 
midst of which Lionardo came pale- 
faced, in torn, stained clothes. 

‘“* Faith, Messer Lionardo, you are 
not fit to ride.” 

**T must,” said Lionardo; then 
fiercely he caught Squarcia’s arm. 
‘** Man, to know nothing, that is the 
torment of it. I must know— even i 
it is the worst, though what would 
be the worst, I cannot tell. Let me 
come.” 

So they rode out, flinging a wide 
net of horsemen from hill to hill. 

* . . * 

Away on the hillside Lucrezia woke 
and rubbed the sleep out of her eyes, 
and saw Ramiro sitting beside her. 
He had cast off Castracane’s livery. 
He wore again her own white and 
gold. His face was pale and sunken, 
but his dark eyes flamed. 

I salute Your Highness. There is 
a stream hard by with water that 
I can recommend.” 

Pink and white from the cold 
mountain stream she came back. Her 
glorious golden hair was neatly bound, 
her eyes sparkled, there was again 
life in her walk. 

‘““I give His Highness of Vellano 
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joy,” said Ramiro gravely, and made 
the pink of her cheeks crimson. 

Ramiro cut the coarse bread and 
meat and gave it her, and she ate 
hungrily. They said no word over that 
rough breakfast. Ramiro rose soon 
and busied himselfsaddling the horse. 

‘“* At your Highness’s pleasure,”’ he 
said, seeing that she had done. 

She came to him, then with a quick 
movement she caught his hand. Her 
eyes were shining. “‘ Ramiro, I cannot 
thank you. I——” 

Ramiro drew his hand away, and 
laughed harshly. “‘ Thanks would be 
a little more than I can bear.” 

Then she was mounted behind him, 
and they rode away. The sun was 
high in a cloudless sky, and up in the 
white light larks were singing. They 
had gone but a mile or two when 
Ramiro marked a line of flashes across 
the hills. 

‘“* My temptation, Your Highness, 
is about to conclude,” said he, and 
quickened the pace. 

Soon the long line of Squarcia’s 
horsemen was revealed. Some of 
them saw Ramiro’s white and gold 
from far, and came at a gallop— 
Squarcia, Lionardo and_ others. 
Ramiro reined up and waited for 
them. Lionardo was first. 

‘‘Ramiro? The Countess?” he 
cried. 

“As your eyes inform you,”’ said 
Ramiro coolly. 

‘“* Ramiro Capucci, by Pompey 
Squarcia roared. 

Ramiro ranged alongside Lionardo : 

‘** Who comes to offer Her Highness 
of Noventa to His Highness of 
Vellano,” he said, and took Lucrezia 
in his arms and lifted her frcm his 
own horse to Lionardo’s. He saw 
both man and woman blush, he saw 
the arm that had held by him go 
about Lionardo and cling close, he 
saw Lionardo lean back in his saddle 
and glistening eyes meet. 
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Ramiro drew away with a sneer 
and a shrug. 

“May I inquire of the health of 
Castracane and Castagnaro?” he 
said to Squarcia. 

‘“*One dead. The other taken.” 

** And how ? ”’ 

“Two squadrons to drive him 
there. Two squadrons to meet him 
when he got there.” 

Then Ramiro touched his hat. “ I 
have had the misfortune, sir, to 


‘ think too little of you. I see that 


you are worthy all you are likely to 
get in this world. I see also that my 
presence last night was, as it is now, 
superfluous.” He touched his hat 
again and reined round. 

** Ah, stay, stay,” Lucrezia cried. 
‘“* My lords, he saved me all alone. 
He came in among them by himself, 
and won me away.” 

** Ramiro—one moment—one mo- 
ment at least,’’ cried Lionardo, for 
Ramiro was moving off—‘‘do not 
make us so ungenerous.”’ 


‘ Oh, [thank Your Highness,” said 
Ramiro over his shoulder. ‘“ There 
is nothing you would give that I 
would take.” 

‘But Ramiro,” cried Lucrezia, 
** you will be my captain still ? ” 

“Permit me to decline. I do not 
wish to disturb the felicity of His 
Highness of Vellano.” 

Squarcia spurred after him : ‘‘ Look 
you, Messer Ramiro, I called you some 
ill names yesterday. I take them 
back, by Pompey, I take them back. 
You are as brave as a man need be, 
and by Pompey and the Pope, I 
never knew a better deed.” 

Ramiro bowed. “Sir, my salu- 
tations. I did not believe you yester- 
day. Forgive me if I do not believe 
ycu now. I do not attempt the im- 
possible. But the possible I do.”’ He 
gave his horse the spur. They watched 
him, a strong, soldierly figure, passing 
swiftly through the sunlight. 

So Ramiro Capucci rode away— 
rode away to fame. 


(To be concluded.) 
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IV.—_BURDON HALL 


NE of the most beautiful 
() field paths in the beautiful 
county of Surrey leads up- 

ward through the meadows 
Burdon Hall, two miles from 
Godalming station. The place is 
typical Surrey landscape with 
all its charm of bracken and heather, 
silver birches and pines, sandy soil 
and fine stretches of undulating 
fields which gradually melt away 
into a far distant horizon. If you 
return from a first visit to this 
delightful country home in the glow 
of a sunny afternoon in late August, 
you may well conclude that the 
owner of Burdon Hall has selected a 
site which is an ideal one of its kind. 
The house stands far enough back 
from the road to permit of good 
shelter and seclusion by the trees 
along the front of the site, and the 
gardens behind the house command 
a view of beautiful open land- 


scape. 


to 


The first and most unusual feature 
that strikes one on entering the drive- 
way is the enclosure, at either side, of 
low red-brick walling, which gives 
a pleasant architectural line of for- 
mality amongst the foliage. Near 
the house the drive widens out to a 
good broad carriage turn. The low 
brick enclosing wall leads upto stable 
gates on the right, and to a formal 
flower garden ontheleft. At present, 
in August, 1906, the house is already 
so overgrown with creepers that the 
architectural lines are quite lost, and 
it reminds one of Lord Rosebery’s 
house at Epsom, the Durdans, in 
which the signal ability of the late 
George Devey (who designed so 
many fine country houses) is com- 
pletely lost under a luxuriant growth 
eof creeper. It can hardly be con- 
sidered satisfactory to bury so com- 
pletely the architectural line of gables, 
door and window openings, apart 
from the very debatable question as 
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to whether creepers have any real 
protective value. At all events 
architects will be glad to have 
a record in our illustration of the 
excellent proportions of mass and 
grouping, and of solids and voids, as 
designed by the architect, Mr. Maurice 
Pocock, before they became confused 
by the growth of ivy. 

The house spreads out long and low 
over the ground, and is symmetrically 
designed as regards the main block. 
It is just one of those simple, restful 
pieces of work which should be the 
aim of all makers of small or moderate 
sized country homes, and it has a 
simplicity of the most pleasing and 
unconscious sort, for one cannot 
forget that even simplicity may be 
affected sometimes. The walls are 
of red bricks, and the roofing of red 
tiles. The window frames are painted 
white, and on the ground floor have 
white wood shutters with pierced 
ornament in the upper part. As will 
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be seen from the view of the garden 
front, nothing appears to have been 
purposely done for the sake of 
picturesque effect, yet the result is 
very pleasing. 

The plan of the house is an oblong 
of nearly a hundred feet by an 
average width of about twenty-eight 
feet. A small porch leads direct into 
a large hall parlour, measuring thirty 
feet by seventeen feet six inches, so 
that it would accommodate a billiard 
table. To the left this opens into a 
withdrawing room twenty-six feet by 
fourteen feet, with good windows at 
each end and at one side. To the 
right is the staircase hall, with a 
garden entrance, and still to the right, 
on either side of the corridor, afe a 
dining room seventeen feet by fourteen 
feet, and a study fourteen feet by ten 
feet. The dining room is con- 
veniently placed for service from 
the kitchen, and the study might 
be changed into a butler’s pantry. 
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Upstairs the bedrooms fall into two 
groups, for the family; and for servants 
and children. There is a fireplace 
in the main corridor upstairs, and 
from this corridor the outlook is 
delightful 

The inside of the house is treated 
in a very simple way, and beyond 
the fireplaces and the staircase there 
is nothing of constructive decoration. 
The fireplace in the hall has fine old 
carved panelling built above it to 
the ceiling. That in the dining room 
has some very interesting rich old 
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carved oak work, and above it is a 
decorated cove in modelled plaster, 
with wild horses and foliage, and a 
central shield with the owner’s coat 
of arms and the motto Nil Dimidia. 
The modelling is admirably executed. 
The author of this capital piece of 
plaster work was Mr. Godfrey 
Blount. 

The drawing-room has a _ large 
panelled chimney breast with glazed 
cupboards, crowned bya flat plaster 
cove decorated with modelled re- 
liefs of three ships“in full sail; the 
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effect being thoroughly pleasing, and 
very happy in its _ proportion. 
This work also was executed by Mr. 
Blount. The room is decorated in 
dainty shades of green, and is cool 
and restful in effect. 

Nothing, of course, would be easier 
than to obtain a variety of decorative 
effects in such a house as this by 
the aid of the many admirable de- 
corative materials everywhere avail- 
able. But there is this to be said 
about any special scheme of decora- 
tion, that one is very apt to tire of it 
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after a time and desire a change 
(which is good for trade), and it is 
pleasant, too, to air one’s fancies 
now and again by fresh schemes of 
decoration. A house of good design 
will look well with simple white- 
washed walls, or with decorated wall 
fabrics, or with more permanent con- 
structive decoration. But a badly 
designed house will need much cleverly 
executed decoration to make it look 
passable. With their air of grateful 
tranquillity, the rooms at Burdon 
Hall will appeal to those who are 
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satisfied with simple, quiet treatment. 


The chief point of interest in each 
room is the fireplace. The fire- 
grates themselves are not as when 
the house was first completed, but 
have been put in by the present 
owner. These are those charming 


Anglo-Japanese designs by the late 
Thomas Jeckyll, than which nothing 


better has been done in modern 
times. They were produced by 
Barnard, Bishop and Barnards, of 
Norwich. 

The plan of the ground indicates 
that the whole of 
the gardening 
scheme has_ been 
well thought out, 
to fit into the rising 
level of ground to- 
wards the back— 
some three or four 
feet. There are four 
separate lawns, and 
their enclosures and 
varying levels help 
to give interest to 
the design. 

A particularly 
pleasant feature of 
the garden is the 
range of silver 
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birches which fringe the western 
boundary of the tennis lawn, and 
produce a long line of tree enclosure 
with chestnuts, etc., extending right 
away to the end of the site. On the 
northern side of the tennis lawn a 
low wall enclosure, similar to that 
along the entrance drive, divides off 
the orchard, and continues across from 
the great evergreen hedge on the east 
up to a pretty little brick garden 
pavilion on the west. This garden 
house is an excellent feature and one 
that should be adopted wherever 
possible. We often 
stay at a suburban 
house where, at the 
end of the terrace, 
a delightful little 
garden house of 
brick and oak forms 
a pleasant retreat 
after dinner at all 
seasons of the year. 
The weather during 
autumn and winter 
often permits the 
use of such a garden 
house if it is pro- 
vided with curtains 
and removable lead 
light window panes. 
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The picture of the garden at Burdon 
Hall which has left the strongest 
impression with me, is the view 
looking across the tennis lawn towards 
the dainty little red brick pavilion, 
linked up to the evergreen hedge 
on the east by the red brick wall with 
tiled coping and low square piers at 
intervals. The tops of these piers 
contain a bed of soil in which various 
plants are growing vigorously. All 
along the border on the tennis court 
side of the wall grows a bright mass 
of nasturtiums in full flower. Be- 
hind the wall is a row of standard 
rose trees, and across the green 
walk beyond a herbaceous border is 
backed up with a long line of giant 
sunflowers. Behind this again are 
the orchard trees, and, for a back- 
ground to all, the line of silver birches 
and other luxuriant foliage. It is a 
charming piece of garden design, and 
one capable of being changed with 
varying effects year by year. With the 
first view of such a charming garden 
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before you, it is not surprising that 
you are inclined to. think that 
English gardens, even. when on a 
comparatively small scale, are not to 
be beaten the world over. To not a 
few folk nowadays the beauties of 
our fine old gardens are well known, 
but many of these have cost thou- 
sands of pounds, and absorbed the 
devotion of lives to their production ; 
moreover, they can, after all, be 
enjoyed by comparatively few 
people. But gardens such as this 
one are well within the reach of 
thousands who may produce them 
within five to ten years’ time at a 
moderate outlay. 

Those who have had the privilege 
of looking over many fine gardens in 
England, both old and new, and have 
spent a day in Miss Jekyll’s lovely 
garden at Munstead Wood can form 
some conception of the further 
possibilities of garden design, but 
this perfection need not involve any 
disheartening of our effort to produce 
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humbler and simpler effects, for the of size and cost. Small gardens may 
first essentials of good design are not be treated in a large manner, whilst 
altogether bound up with questions large gardens are often frittered away 
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in very small methods. For those 
who do not know, there is plenty of 
good advice at hand nowadays. 
The initial scheme and design 
of a garden, at small cost, can 
be easily obtained either from 
architects or lady gardeners, who have 
here a useful and pleasant occupation. 
The architect, if he be an artist, 
should always be able to arrange the 
general garden plan in relation to 
the house in such a manner as to 
‘enhance the effect of both, but after 
this general design has been settled, 
there is immense opportunity for the 
taste and discretion of the amateur. 
Moreover, by the exercise of some 
thought and care a garden will provide 
occupation for almost every season, 
and nothing is more interesting in 
the dullest weeks of the year, when 
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flowers are out of the question, than 
the making of terraces, ponds, per- 
golas, arbours, and tanks. They 
are fortunate indeed who possess 
ground like Miss Jekyll’s, where 
laminated stone is to be had for the 
digging, and the making of dry walls 
a special delight, although much 
may be accomplished with heather, 
turf, or flints as a basis. If 
it were realised how much can be 
done by a limited and judicious use 
of concrete and cement a good deal 
more enterprise would be bestowed 
on gardens. House design and garden 
design have a natural affinity for each 
other, but both have suffered severe- 
ly fora century past from a lack of 
ideas and initiative which, nowadays, 
however, bids fair to be even too 
exuberant. 


a Garde if (yale 
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By ANGUS EVAN ABBOTT 


EATED before his desk, Sir 
John Duvar glanced up at 
the caller. 
“Sir John, I am thinking 
of going to the North Pole.” 

In a flash the knight’s glance 
changed from inquiry to irony. 

“I will not stand in your way,” 
he said sarcastically. The young 
man changed no line of his face. 

“Thank you, Sir John,” he said 
cheerfully. “It is good of you to say 
you will not stand-in my way. I 
feared you might. Kindly let me 
have your cheque for one thousand 
pounds.” 

Sir John Duvar snapped back his 
shoulders. 

“T will not.” 

** May I ask, why not ?” 

8: Well, chiefly, because there is 
money at the bank to meet any 
cheque I draw.” 

“In refusing the money, Sir John, 
you are making a mistake.” 

“I hope to make a like mistake 
every day of my life,” the millionaire 
said decisively. 

“Nevertheless it is a mistake. 
Will you not lend me one thousand 
pounds ? ”’ 

**On what security ? ” 

“* My name and my face.” 

“The security is too ample. I 
never lend money on such broad 
acres as your cheek.” 

Sir John Duvar looked deter- 
minedly at Harvey Heavysege, and, 
in return, that young man smiled 
genially. The two sat in silence for 
some moments before Heavysege 
spoke again. 

‘“* We do not seem to be getting on, 
Sir John ?” 

“On the contrary, we are getting 


on beautifully. In fact, we have 
got on so rapidly that we have 
now reached the end,” and Sir John 
made a motion in the direction of 
the door. 

“* You are indeed going too fast, Sir 
John. The North Pole is a long way 
off, and if we begin at this pace, why, 
before we’re half-way there, we'll be 
short of wind.” 

‘Little fear of you running short 
of wind,” began the knight, when 
Heavysege interrupted. 

“Now, Sir John; you verge on 
rudeness.” 

“You are right, and that I may 
not grow downright rude, I will bid 
you good-day.” 

But Harvey Heavysege did not 
budge. He smiled pityingly upon 
the millionaire. 

** Sir John,” he repeated, ‘“‘ I want 
to go to the North Pole.” 

““Who are you?” demanded the 
irate knight. 

** You hold my card in your hand.” 

“Yes, yes, the card I have; but, 
who are you ?”’ 

“You know the family of Heavy- 
sege, I hope, Sir John,”’ answered the 
young man a trifle proudly. 

“Yes, but who are you. 
have you done ? ”’ 

** Nothing.” 

Then, after a pause, “And now 
I want to go to the North Pole.” 

Sir John Duvar laughed a laugh 
of sarcasm and annoyance. He re- 
cognised the difficulty of his position. 
Heavysege had written him from the 
Travellers’ Club requesting an inter- 
view, and SirJohn had good-naturedly 
granted it, so, in the circumstances 
he could scarcely kick the man out, 
although that appeared the only way 


What 
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to get rid of him. At length the 
knight decided to ignore his visitor. 
He swung his chair round and began 
to deal with a pile of letters con- 
nected with the great business of his 
tobacco factories. Again there fol- 
lowed a silence during which the 
young man, uninvited, lighted a 
cigarette. Presently he began to talk 
as one who chides a wayward child. 

“Seated here in your chair, Sir 
John, I try to imagine myself you. 
. Being you, I look at you there by 
your desk, and I wonder at you.” 

A telling pause. 

“To you, from a well-known club, 
comes a. member of a well-known 
family who tells you that he intends 
to walk to the North Pole “ 

** Walk, did you say ? ” barked the 
knight, swinging round. 

“Yes, walk! You wouldn’t have 
me swim?” 

** Are you sane ?” 

** Quite.” 


Sir John Duvar dived into his 


letters again. The young man con- 
tinued. 

“To walk to the North Pole, I 
repeat, Sir John, and he asks you 
for one thousand pounds, to spend at 
wayside inns in the Arctic region.” 

** Leave me, for heaven’s sake,”’ 
groaned Sir John. 

“Tt would serve you right if I 
did.” 

The knight raised his head. 

“TI see it announced that you are 
thinking of having a go for the 
America Cup. That a man of your 
initiative and prudence should throw 
fifty thousand pounds into New York 
Sound is saddening. Others have 
tried for the cup until by rights it is 
theirs, or belongs to nobody. The 
location and condition of that par- 
ticular cup are known as definitely 
as Euclid’s rules, whereas the world 
awaits, breathlessly, to learn whether 
Latitude g0° North really exists. 


The America Cup, or Latitude 90° 
North! Even the juxtaposition, of 
the two things makes one ask, ‘Is 
there a future for the English race ?’ ” 

The exasperated knight leaped to 
his feet. 

“Will you go?” he said, and 
flung open the door. 

Harvey Heavysege took up his 
stick and hat. ‘“‘ You will remember 
me and think over what I have said, 
Sir John.” 

“IT am not likely to forget your 
impertinence.”’ 

“Oh, thank you. 
Sir John.” 

As Heavysege strolled along Cheap- 
side he said to himself, ‘“‘ When 
a man kicks you out he is not likely 
to forget you.” 

Strangely enough, the young man 
knew himself very well. He realised 
that he was not dishonest enough to 
be in gaol, nor honest enough to be at 
liberty. He wished to do the correct 
thing by all, yet continually found 
himself glancing off from the straight. 
And here, once more, he was play- 
ing a not quite honest game. He 
justified himelf by declaring that all 
is fair in love and war, and that his 
only chance of winning Edith Mallow 
lay in playing this game he had 
devised. Others would reap the re- 
turn for their money, although the 
return might not be what they anti- 
cipated. 

“Edith is romantic to a degree,” 
he argued, “so I must do something 
heroic, even though that something 
never passes the posing stage. If I 
do not, she will be snapped up by 
some shooter of tigers in India, or 
niggers in Africa or rapids in Canada, 
so I will attack my lady by way of 
the Pole.” 

Nothing was farther from Heavy- 
sege’s intention than to find him- 
self upon the Arctic ice. That 
would entail suffering and hard work 


Good morning, 
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two pastimes he denied himself. 
He would project himself in ima- 
gination to the North Pole and stay 
projected until he convinced Edith 
Mallow that, should the occasion 
arise, he would have no fear of facing 
privation and misery. He would 
defy polar frosts from his chambers 
in the Albany as many another valo- 
rous man has done. To do this 
successfully he required the assis- 
tance of a millionaire, so he chose 
Sir John Duvar, of tobacco fame. 

From the knight’s office in the City, 
Heavysege walked to the National 
Gallery. At the top of the steps 
leading to the British section stood 
a full-length portrait of Edith Mal- 
low, and it did his heart good to gaze 
upon the likeness. True, the paint- 
ing was labelled “* Portrait of a Lady, 
by Raeburn,” but in reality it was 
a portrait of Miss Mallow. There 
was the same expression of quizzing 
disdain in Edith’s face, and there 
were also the same fair curls, and the 
same majestic luxuriousness of figure, 
the grand arms, and the glow of health 
and intimation of latent strength, both 
mental and physical. 

“Raeburn was a prophet divinely 
inspired,” Heavysege said to him- 
self, as he gazed upon the portrait, 
“for there stands a prophecy in 
portraiture fulfilled after a hundred 
years. Look upon her! Such 
a woman can be won only by a 
man of action, so I must go to the 
North Pole.” 

Sir John Duvar heard no more of 
the Arctic project for a week. Then 
he received a letter from Harvey 
Heavysege. It ran: “Here is the 
beginning of the biggest {1,000 ad- 
vertisement your tobaccos have ever 
received. I will call at your office 
at eleven o’clock to-morrow. Be 
out, for I am sure to irritate you.” 
Pasted across the top of this letter 
appeared a cutting from the Daily 


Telegraph, stating, that an expedi- 
tion towards the North Pole on 
original lines was in preparation. A 
gentleman of well-known family had 
originated the idea, and would lead 
the dash himself, the money re- 
quired for the expedition being sup- 
plied by a patriotic capitalist, eager 
that England should have the honour 
of being the first to plant a flag at 
the North Pole. Scribbled under 
this cutting was: “See also Mail, 
Chronicle, Express, Leader, Standard, 
News, Post. ”’ 

Sir John looked up his Standard 
and, sure enough, there he found a 
similar paragraph. He sat back in 
his chair and knitted his brows in 
thought. To his great business ad- 
vertisement was as breath. He could 
not afford to let slip any genuine 
opening for additional notoriety, yet 
he knew that many keen brains are 
at work devising openings to pounce 
upon the commercially ambitious. 
So, all things considered, Sir John 
decided to be in when Heavysege 
called. 

The young man annoyed Sir John 
at once, for he leisurely placed hat 
and stick upon the knight’s desk, 
and as leisurely seated himself. Sud- 
denly he demanded— 

“How’s tobacco ?” 

Sir John ignored the impertinence, 
as he glowered upon his caller. 
Heavysege showed no‘sign of im- 
patience under the look, but lighted 
a cigarette and blew a few rings. 

“Well, Sir John, if you will not 
answer a civil question, perhaps 
you'll ask one?” 

“ Certainly, why have you called ? ” 

“‘ Because the road to the North 
Pole runs through this office. I am 
*on my way to the North Pole.” 

“You have not made much pro- 
gress in a week,” said the knight 
scornfully. 

“You are mistaken. A week ago 
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I was taking my first step; to-day 
I am fairly on my way. You may 
think differently, but you are not a 
man of keen perception. However, 
you have the cash, and that’s impor- 
tant. I want one thousand pounds, 
so will you be good enough to 
listen to me for five minutes? I 
have told you, Sir John,” the young 
man continued, “that I am going 
to walk to the North Pole. That 
sounds ridiculous to you, does it 
not ?” 

‘“* Not when you propose it.” 

“Thank you; I thought it might. 
Your credulity relieves me from the 
necessity of convincing you. I can 
now go ahead. You see, Sir John, 
if a man could slip a feeding-bottle 
which would never go empty into his 
pocket, he could stroll to the Pole 
almost any day. All that is needed 
is the bottle.” 

“And you have the bottle?” 
inquired the knight sarcastically. 

“When I have your thousand 
pounds I will get the bottle,” re- 
turned the dauntless young man. 

““T quite believe that,” said the 
knight. 

“The whole question of arctic ex- 
ploration,” Heavysege proceeded, “ is 
summed up in the one word, ‘ Food.’ 
Hitherto explorers have been obliged 
to take dogs to carry the food, and 
food to carry the dogs, and the amount 
of food a dog can lug will not lug the 
dog to the Pole and back. I shall 
have nothing to do with dogs. I will 
take a balloon.” 

“* A moment ago you were going to 
walk.” 

“Same now. I walk, the balloon 
soars. In it is my food. A ship 
takes me, balloon and contentrated 
food, as near to the Pole as she can 
battle her way. Then I inflate my 
balloon?and load the*car with sup- 
plies. The crux of the idea is this 
matter of loading. The weight of 


the food must so nearly counter- 
balance the lifting power of the gas 
as to allow the balloon to soar, yet 
to remain under easy control by 
means of a leading-string. I wear 
a light harness round my shoulders, 
to which the leading-string is per- 
manently attached, and I walk off 
for the Pole. You grasp the idea, 
Sir John? Instead of leading hun- 
gry, fighting dogs I lead a light, 
buoyant balloon. My consumption 
of food should equal the waste of gas ; 
if not I cache food for the return 
journey. Should my appetite ex- 
ceed the leak I fill up the weight with 
ice. To be sure, I cannot travel 
during contrary winds. When such 
blow, I anchor, bringing down the 
balloon and sleeping in the car. 
During calms and fair winds I push 
on, for I am young and strong. On 
my way to the Pole I will not take 
the risks of riding in the balloon, 
but, my objective reached, and a fair 
wind springing up, I will jettison 
cargo, mount the car and take 
chances.” 

Heavysege ceased to speak. Sir 
John Duvar kept his eyes riveted 
upon the young man. Presently he 
said— 

“It sounds a wild-goose scheme.” 

“But it is the wild goose that 
reaches the North Pole,” replied 
Heavysege. 

“Have you consulted experienced 
aeronauts? ” 

“Thank you for reminding me. I 
was forgetting an appointent I have 
with one of the experts, and time 
is almost up,” and Heavysege rose to 
his feet. ‘‘ There’s going to be some 
good advertising connected with this 
venture, Sir John. I think the sight 
of me in harness, leading a good- 
natured balloon among the hills of 
Surrey, will appeal to the public in 
a more direct manner than a yacht, 
somewhere off Sandy Hook, drifting 
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to defeat with motonous certainty. 
Think over the matter, Sir John. 
Good day.” 

Sir John Duvar felt annoyed that 
the young man’s visit should leave a 
rather good impression, notwith- 
standing his irritating coolness, and 
as the plausibility of the scheme grew 
upon the knight, he discerned in it 
a certain advertising value. 

Three days later Sir John saw it 
stated in his morning paper that the 
new Polar expedition was initiated 
by Mr. Harvey Heavysege, F.R.G.S., 
a young man who had ideas of his 
own as to how the Pole should be ap- 
proached. No sooner was the knight 
seated at his desk in the City than 
his telephone rang. 

“I’m Heavysege, the man with 
the balloon feeding-bottle,” came the 
message. ‘“‘ Now, listen, Sir John. 
I’m_ besieged by gentlemen of the 
Press. By some means they identify 
me with the new Polar expedition. 
They want to know all about it. Am 
I to send them away half-informed ? ” 

“What do you mean ? ” 

“‘ Their chief desire is to learn the 
name of the patriotic capitalist who 
is placing the Pole within my reach. 
What am I to say to them?” 

** You will say what you please, I 
suppose.” 

“If my pleasure is consulted I 
give them your name. Now, I do 
not want one penny of your money 
for myself, Sir John. I am not with- 
out means, as you know, but I must 
have assistance in this project. You 
can limit your risks i 

‘“‘ There can be no limit if I touch 
the thing. Nothing is worth touch- 
ing that has a limit.” 

** May I tell the journalists your 
sentiments ? ” 

A long silence. 

“I shall take silence as consent, 
Sir John.” 

Continued silence. 


Last 
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“Last chance, Sir John. 
chance to refuse. Going, going 

“When you finish with the re- 
porters come to my office,”’ said the 
knight resignedly. 

“Thank you. I'll be there.” 

Heavysege rang off instantly. There 
should be no chance for reconsidera- 
tion. 

When the gentlemen of the Press 
swarmed into Sir John Duvar’s office 
they found the knight enthusiastic 
over the new undertaking, and eager 
to contradict the rumours about the 
America Cup. Public interest once 
roused, the knowing ones admitted 
that if a man was bent upon com- 
mitting suicide the Arctic region 
offered him unlimited opportunities. 

On the day that he stepped from 
the balloon after his experimental 
trip from the grounds of the Crystal 
Palace, Heavysege realised that the 
psychological moment to call upon 
Edith Mallow had arrived. A man 
without physical fear, he had tho- 
roughly enjoyed his first flight into 
the skies. His exploit was recorded 
in all the evening newspapers. “I 
will beat those lion hunters at their 
own game,” he said, “ and that, too, 
without leaving London. I have 
already surrounded myself with the 
glamour of a huge adventure, and it 
is the glamour that counts with a 
girl. I will call at Manchester Square 
this very evening.” 

When Edith Mallow met the young 
man, it was with a grand new light of 
welcome in her eyes. Heavysege 
noticed this and rejoiced. 

** You man of dark ways, how long 
have you been guarding this great 
secret ?”’ she exclaimed, as she held 
out her hand. 

«Since the day I learned that 
Arctic regions are less frigid than 
London,” he answered. 

“Pray, when did that climatic re- 

volution occur?” she asked innocently. 











“On the evening two of us strolled 
in Green Park pretending to listen to 
the Guards’ band.” 

Her eyes slanted into the pene- 
trating quiz of Raeburn’s Lady. At 
the same time an extra colour-tint 
toned her cheeks. 

“I ought to feel flattered that you 
consider an iceberg the next best 
thing,”’ she said. 

“* One can hope to thaw an iceberg,” 
he said cheerfully. 

“Yes, but when you have thawed 
it, it isn’t there.” Edith Mallow 
laughed a little uneasily, then changed 
the subject. 

“Your project fills me with en- 
thusiasm, and at the same time with 
a hungry longing. I wonder if ever 
there breathed a girl who did not 
wish to be a man? To reach the 
North Pole it seems to me two things 
are vitally necessary—woman’s power 
to suffer patiently, and a man’s 
strength. And I do believe that the 
more important of the two is patience.” 

“You'd better come along,” he 
laughed. 

““T mean to in spirit. I will go 
every step of the way. Now tell me 
all about your plans. I am inclined 
to resent your want of confidence in 
me. Why have you not called for so 
long ?” 

“Because I have not a woman’s 
power to suffer patiently. To me, 
others have seemed more welcome.” 

“No doubt the Polar bears will 
be kinder to you.” 

- *T’m sure they'll give me a hug 
any time I call,” he said, but seeing 
her look, he hastened to add. ‘* Now 
I am ready to tell you all about it.”’ 

As he unfolded his plans, Edith 
Mallow’s enthusiasm increased, and 
when Heavysege took his departure 
he left behind him a hearty partizan. 

Next day two remarks were uttered 
which had a direct bearing on Harvey 
Heavysege’s future. The first fell 
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from the lips of Sir John Duvar’s 
square-jawed eldest son.” 

“Father, I tell you that fellow 
does not intend to tackle the Pole. 
When it suits his purpose he'll back 
out.” 

“Let him try it,” snapped the 
knight. 

The second remark was made by 
Edith Mallow’s aunt. 

“North Pole, indeed! Fiddle- 
sticks! The coldest thing he will 
approach is a champagne cooler. 
North Pole! Fiddle-de-dee ! ” 

It is characteristic of the inde- 
finitely dishonest that they search 
for a justification of each shady act. 
The honest man and the downright 
thief care for justification not at all. 
Harvey Heavysege had now gone 
as far with the Polar expedition as 
he had any intention of going, so he 
sought justification, and found it 
forthcoming. Sir John Duvar would 
lose nothing, he reasoned. Had 
he not already received advertise- 
ment far beyond its cost? And 
Edith Mallow! A glorious dash of 
adventure had been given to the life 
of her lover. Would he not be a 
better husband if unshaken by the 
hardships of the North ? To be sure. 
Knight and girl had gained immensely 
in their own particular ways. 

He flattered himself that with great 
skill he had launched his frail canoe 
and made out into the rapids and 
had danced on the crest of the waves, 
until his object was accomplished. 
He would now try smooth waters 
again. He forgot that who would 
win safety, once fairly upon the 
rapids, must continue in the very 
heart of chaos till the end. One 
move towards those still waters which 
lie on either hand, and instant 
destruction overwhelms canoe and 
paddler. Heavysege had setjhimself 
afloat upon a millionaire’s ambition 
and a woman’s pride, two fluid 
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commodities which once stirred create 
breakers that will swamp a battleship. 
The first dip of his paddle shoreward 
and his craft received such a wrench 
that terror struck into his heart. 

Sir John and his guest, Heavy- 
sege, sat in the smoking-room of 
the Travellers’ Club ; coffee and cigars 
were before them. Thinking the occa- 
sion a good one, Heavysege began to 
back-paddle. 

“I am having a pretty hard fight 
of it, Sir John,” he said. ‘‘ The ex- 
perts cannot be convinced that my 
scheme is workable, so I thought we 
ought to discuss the situation with- 
out more delay.” 

*“* What experts ?” asked the other 
abruptly. 

*“* The aeronauts.” 

“What do they complain of ? ” 

“The idea. They hold that such 
dainty balancing of a balloon is 
impossible. In a dead calm it will 
be all right.” 

“Then it will be a dead calm,” 
interrupted Sir John. 

“Is it not unreasonable to expect 
a dead calm always ?”’ 

“* We will take it that there will be 
a dead calm, always.” 

Sir John had put down his cigar 
and was glaring at his host. Heavy- 
sege fidgeted in his chair. 

“*T must act like a rational being,” 
he said. “I must listen to the ad- 
vice of experts.” 

““The advice comes too late, sir. 
You and the balloon are going to the 
Arctic.” 

Heavysege immediately grew in- 
dignant. 

“‘Tf there is no reasonable chance 
of advancing towards the Pole, my 
going at all will be a fraud on the 
public——”’ 

Sir John cut him short. 

“It is the public I am thinking of. 
Any fraud attached to this matter 
has already been perpetrated.” 


“‘ The public has not been taken in 
by me, sir,” said Heavysege ob- 
stinately. “‘The people have had 
their excitement, without costing 
them a penny, and you, Sir John, 
have had your advertisement——” 

“Sir, you are utterly mistaken. 
I have not had my advertisement, 
and will not have it until our under- 
takings and your promises are made 
good. My part of the understand- 
ing with Press and public is not made 
good until I see you off, well equipped 
for the Arctic. The completion of 
the advertisement will then depend 
upon whether I have been dealing 
with an honest man or his direct 
opposite.” 

The millionaire brought his fist 
down upon the small table with a 
most unclublike smash. Heavysege 
too, spoke hotly. 

“I reserve the right of compelling 
you to fulfil your undertakings,”’ said 
Sir John, rising to go. “A suit to 
compel you to do so may not be the 
end to the advertisement desired by 
me ; there might be a worse end.” 

Sir John Duvar, his coffee un- 
touched, departed. 

Heavysege’s heart filled with re- 
sentment at this unreasonable atti- 
tude. Those selfish, heartless mil- 
lionaires! They set more store by a 
few pounds than by a man’s life. 
The hour was not yet ten—real dawn 
of a London West End night. He 
took cab to Manchester Square, his 
face showing the gloom he felt. 
Edith Mallow divined instantly that 
something was wrong. 

“I have been ground between the 
millstones,” he said, in answer to 
the girl’s questioning. ‘‘ I am between 
grinding opposition and grinding op- 
position to that opposition. I shall 
be ground to powder.” 

*“What opposition?” asked the 

irl. 


“Expert balloonists. They have 
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convinced me that 
utter madness.” 

The girl’s eyes narrowed. “ Fiddle- 
sticks! Fiddle-de-dee!”’ leaped to 
her remembrance. 

** And the opposition to the oppo- 
sition ?”’ she asked quietly. 

“Sir John Duvar, he will have 
no looking back. He:is deaf to 
reason, blind to the transparent, 
senseless to the palpable.” 

“Splendid man!” cried the girl 
enthusiastically. ‘Splendid man!” 

Heavysege started. 

“Who ?” he asked. 

“Sir John Duvar. Splendid 
man! His spirit and your deter- 
mination will carry all before you. 
You will not allow obstructionists 
to make a world’s laughing-stock 
of you. Sir John will fearlessly 
back you, you will go forward in- 
domitable, and the aeronauts will 
find themselves confounded. Splen- 
did man, Sir John! So many capi- 
talists would grow craven at the 


my scheme is 


thought of losing their money.” 
There was a‘ring of defiance in the 


girl’s voice; defiance and mental 
fear, and this Harvey Heavysege 
did not fail to notice. He saw the 
instant necessity of reassuring her, 
otherwise he would lose her for ever. 

“Encouraged by you, Edith, ob- 
structionists fly like sparrows from 
a shaken bough.” 

Next morning he entered Sir John 
Duvar’s office, effervescent as cham- 
pagne. Making no allusion to last 
evening’s conversation, he exclaimed. 

“Well, Sir John, when are you 
going to have a ship ready to take 
me North ?” 

“That is being arranged,” said 
the knight stiffly. 

Since the interview with Edith 
Mallow, Heavysege realised that he 
must go to the Arctic regions, but he 
comforted himself with the thought 
that there was no need to overdo 


matters once he found himself among 
the ice. The Arctic seas have already 
made a great number of excuses for 
those who would turn back. He re- 
solved to accept the first of these 
that he met, once he was well away 
from the ship. Suddenly the knight 
looked up, and said— 

** My son is to accompany you.” 

“Accompany me! How far?” 

“As far as you go.” 

“‘ But the balloon! It carries food 
for one only.” 
*“* A second balloon is on order.” 

Heavysege turned over this new 
development in his mind for some 
time, then said— 

“Let us clearly understand each 
other. This is my expedition. I 
lead, whether your son goes along 
or not.” 

“That is understood,” and the 
knight spoke decisively. ‘‘ You lead 
as long as you keep your face to the 
North.” 

“There is to be no ‘as-long-as’ 
about it, Sir John.” 

“I trust there will not be,” replied 
the knight. 

For the first time Heavysege rea- 
lised that he was really committed 
to a genuine expedition towards the 
North Pole. Mentally he shrugged 
his shoulders, and said ‘‘ There you 
are, my boy. You have made your 
bed, and now that the mattress 
turns out to be ice and the sheets 
snow, you must put up with it.” 


* * * * 


A grim world of glistening ice fur- 
rowed and windrowed; hills and 
valleys and moraines all immaculate 
white! Upon the surface of this 
bleached wilderness, like a yellow 
mushroom, squatted a large balloon. 
Across the chaos of ice screamed a 
gale, blowing due North. At the 
buffetings of the wind the balloon 
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heaved and strained like a Gulliver 
enmeshed in Lilliputian threads. Two 
men, Heavysege and young Duvar, 
held grimly to the struggling mass, 
lending sorely needed help to the 
anchors. A shout from Heavysege 
caused Duvar to glance over his 
shoulder. There he beheld a sight 
that caused his blood to curdle. A 
great balloon swung and spun in the 
very heart of the gale. The blunt, 
bulged bag of it hurtled through the 
air as though filled with the vin- 
dictiveness of the storm, drawing 
behind it the loaded car which lashed 
about like a hooked crocodile. Direct 
for its captive comrade it came, 
for all the world as though it meant 
to batter balloon and men to destruc- 
tion, but, as if changing its mind, 
it heaved into the air again, and 
passed on to disappear in the dis- 
tance. The two explorers gazed in 
consternation at one another. Their 
second balloon, left anchored se- 
curely one hundred miles astern, to 
succour them on their return journey, 
had broken loose and was careering 
to destruction! With it went their 
chances of a safe return. Half an 
hour after the passing of the balloon 
the storm blew itself out. Heavysege 
and Duvar straightened backs and, 
seventy miles only from the Pole, 
stood in silence. A gentle breeze 
followed in the wake of the gale. 
Suddenly Duvar sat down, bury- 
ing his face in his clumsy fur 
mittens. 

“I go no further,” groaned the 
millionaire’s son. 

“* We are within touch of our goal.” 

“IT turn back now. With but one 
balloon it will be by God’s Provi- 
dence that we reach the ship. Not 
one step further will I go, not if the 
Pole were but two miles distant.” 

**'You mean what you say ? ” 

“I do, decidedly.” 

** You are willing your father should 
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know that you realise the only sane 
course is to turn back ? ” 

“ce I am.’’ 

Heavysege drew forth a note-book 
and wrote. “Sign this,” he said. 
“Your father has no confidence in 
me.” | 

Duvar read: “ Without suggestion 
from Mr. Heavysege, I realise that it 
is madness to proceed further to- 
wards the Pole, and, of my own ini- 
tiative, I insist on turning back.” 
Duvar signed and returned the 
book. 
pocket 

*“* We have not a moment to lose,” 
he shouted. “To your feet and set 
to work to free this balloon!” 

Astonished, Duvar looked up. “ We 
cannot move with this wind blowing. 
It is dead against us,” he said. 

“It is dead in our favour,” said 
Heavysege grimly. 

“It blows towards the Pole.” 

“* And towards the Pole we go.” 

Duvar leaped to his feet. His face 
was pale from anger and fear. The 
long-drawn-out agony of the Arctic 
had undermined his determination. 

“We do not go that way,” he 
shouted. “I will not put one foot 
before the other to go Poleward.” 

“ Then I shall go without you.” 

** You shall not,” and he adyanced 
towards Heavysege menacingly. 

“Then I will shoot you.” 

Deliberately Heavysege drew forth 
a revolver. Duvar stood still. 

“I have no weapon,” he said re- 
sentfully. 

“ But I have, and my weapon de- 
cides. It says we go to the Pole. 
Your father told me it would be calm 
for us always. His prophecy has 
been fulfilled as nearly as any man 
has a right to expect fulfilment of a 
prophecy. We have enjoyed mar- 
vellous good fortune, and, having got 
so far, I will not allow the first mis- 
fortune to turn me back, not even 


Heavysege slipped it into his 
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were I assured that utter annihila- 
tion lay ahead. Set to work, I 
say!” 

“It is under compulsion I go,” 
said the millionaire’s son. 

Four days later, say rather four 
twenty-four hours later, for day was 
with them always, the two ad- 
venturers stood by the wreck of their 
storm-blown balloon. For many 
hours it had appeared as a landmark 
before them, and, strangely enough, 
they found that the gale had flung 
‘ it, as nearly as they could locate, 
exactly upon the North Pole. Within 
the bag was imprisoned a great quan- 
tity of gas, more than enough to make 
good the waste in their uninjured 
balloon, and the wrecked car still 
contained the _ well-packed pro- 
visions. The thing lay, a veritable 
store-house, at which to fit out for 
the return journey. 

“* So this is Latitude 90° North!” 
muttered Heavysege. ‘‘ This desert 
of the frozen. Not so much as a 
speck of land, a jag of rock, a mound 
cf ice to which I could give the name 
of Edith Mallow. What a God-for- 
saken spot for men to strive to reach ! 
Yet what immortality it will give to 
my name! To think that mine is 
the first black figure of man to be 


silhouetted against this eternal, ex- 
asperating whiteness, I who was 
forced into making the ;venture.”’ 
He laughed to himself. 

“Well, Latitude 90° North, I 
reach you only to say good-bye, and 
good-bye for ever; you villainous, 
glorious spot, good-bye! You epi- 
tome of fame, hard to win and barren 
when won, I set out to find you with 
distress in my soul, and now, having 
found you, I leave you with joy un- 
speakable. Good-bye!” 

My Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty, on learning by cable from 
Norway that at last the Pole had been 
reached, rose nobly to the occasion. 
They ascertained that Harvey Heavy- 
sege was a native of Kent, and in- 
stantly detailed the great cruiser of 
that name to scout for his ship on the 
North Sea. The cruiser discovered 
her, and Heavysege found himself 
the guest of the cruiser’s captain 
during a fast run to Chatham. There 
the first person over the side was 
Edith Mallow, Sir John Duvar gal- 
lantly handing her up. Heavysege 
seized the first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself to whisper— 

“Have I melted the iceberg ? ” 

‘* The obstructionist is overcome,” 
she answered with a smile. 
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said Clement Hales, languidly. 

“Each day the same, or nearly 

the same; it wearies me. 
I’ve had enough of them all! I 
want to do some- 
thing fresh. I 
want something 
to happen to me, 
Megson — some- 
thing enlivening, 
and out of the f aN i 
common !” GN 

The _ well- Na 
trained servant 
bowed depre- 
catingly. “I’m 
afraid I cannot 
help you, sir,” 
he said, slowly. 

“I wish I 
could think ofa 
new way to 
amuse myself; 
I seem to have 
done every- 
thing,” com- 
plained his 
master. ‘“‘ What 
do you do, Meg- 
son, when you 
have an evening 
to spare?” 

Megson cough- 
edapologetically. 
“Being fond of the drama, sir, I 
generally go up in the gallery some- 
where—perhaps with a young lady,” 
he confessed. 

“Up in the gallery?” queried 
Hales. ‘Oh, yes! To a theatre, 
you mean ?” 

“That’s it, sir,” 


|" tired of everything, 'Megson,” 


said Megson. 
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“THEY BREATHLESSLY SOUGHT THE DEPARTURE PLATFORM.” 


Hales considered a moment. “ Well, 
I'll go to a gallery,” he declared with 
sudden enthusiasm. “It will be 
quite a new experience for me. Is 
it amusing, Megson ? ” 

“Well, sir, I 
don’t think it 
would be for 
you,” said the 
manservant, 
hastily. 

“Tl go, any- 
way, said his 
master, decided- 
ly. “I think it’s 
an extremely 
good idea!” 

So it happened 
at eight o’clock 
that evening, 
that Clement 
Hales found him- 
self ascending 
what ‘seemed to 
befan endless 
flight of stone 
stairs leading to 
the gallery of the 
Playgoers’ 
Theatre. He 
fumbled in his 
pocket for the 
necessary  shill- 
ing as he neared 
the top. It was 
not extortionate, he thought to him- 
self. No one could accuse him of 
paying an extravagant price for his 
evening’s amusement, he reflected, 
smiling. But for the invaluable Meg- 
son, he would have committed the 
glaring faux pas of donning evening 
dress for the occasion, which pro- 
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cedure, as his cicerone had pointed 
out, would have exposed him to a 
great deal of undesirable comment 

It was a few minutes after the. 
advertised hour for the performance 
to commence—from force of habit he 
had chosen that time for his arrival, 
forgetting that it was usual for gallery 
frequenters to wait outside before 
the doors were opened—and when he 
entered the auditorium he discovered 
that very few seats were vacant. 
Appropriating one of these, at the 
‘ extreme end of a row near the back, 
he began to glance idly through his 
programme, and, that done, he set 
himself to study his novel surround- 
ings. Thegreat majority of his neigh- 
bours, he observed with some surprise, 
were of considerably better class than 
he had expected to find. He was 


relieved, too, when he discovered that 
his silk hat failed to arouse even a 
passing remark. He had, in fact, been 
nerving himself to face an imaginary 


ordeal, which proved at the critical 
moment to be no ordeal at all. It 
came somewhat as a shock to his 
vanity to see that he was accepted 
into this rank of society as a mere 
matter of course ; and certain of his 
hitherto accepted views began to 
undergo a change. 

The overture had commenced be- 
fore his entrance. It was soon over 
and the play began. It was a cleverly 
written satirical comedy by a popular 
dramatist, and as he noted the earnest 
attention displayed on the faces round 
him, Clement Hales found himself 
listening with more genuine pleasure 
than he had experienced for months. 
At the end of the first act he ap- 
plauded vigorously with the rest; 
and when the actor-manager, who 
was the life and soul of the production, 
took a separate “call” before. the 
curtain, Hales felt that his labours 
had not been in vain. Such is the 
potent influence of one’s surroundings. 
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Settling back in his far from com- 
fortable seat, he amused himself for 
a while by watching the movements 
of a tall man at the end of the front 
row next the rails, who had apparently 
seen a friend in another part of the 
house, and was waving his salutations. 
He stood there so long, however, and 
watched so intently, that Hales grew 
curious, and leaving his seat, walked 
down the steps till he was standing 
by the. man’s side. He then tried, 
by following the latter’s gaze, to dis- 
cover the person with whom he was 
communicating, and at last came to 
the conclusion that it was an elderly 
man in a box on the grand circle tier. 
At all events, the latter certainly was 
gazing in their direction through a 
pair of opera-glasses. Hales noticed 
that his neighbour several times 
made a gesture as if to point out some 
member of the audience in what is 
known as the “‘ Upper Circle,” and he 
set himself the further task of finding 
out, if possible, the person indicated. 
A good number of the occupants had 
left their seats during the interval, 
and from the direction of his com- 
panion’s finger, Hales finally decided 
that the unwitting cause of. these 
unusual attentions was a smartly- 
attired young lady sitting by herself, 
whom the absence of her neighbours 
had left alone in an oasis, as it were, 
surrounded by vacant seats. 

As the orchestra recommenced, 
and the lights went down, Hales made 
his way back to his seat, puzzling to 
find a satisfactory explanation of 
what he had just witnessed, but 
without success. He determined, how- 
ever, to watch the course of events 
in the next.interval, as, in spite of 
himself, he was growing interested. 

At the end of the second act he 
saw that the tall man had not moved, 
and he was in the act of rising to 
regain his former position of vantage, 
when, to his surprise, the tall man 
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suddenly waved his hand excitedly, 
and springing up, hurried towards the 
nearest exit. Hales was nonplussed 
for the moment; then he gave one 
hasty glance in the direction of the 
box, and another towards the circle. 
The old gentleman had gone, while 
the girl had risen and was replacing 
a wrap; evidently she was on the 
point of departure also. 

** Well,” considered Hales, “she 
does not know they are here, that is 
certain ; and they can scarcely be her 
friends, or why all this secrecy? I 
think Ill follow our tall friend and 
see what happens,” 

It was but amomentary desire ; the 
next instant he felt that his conduct 
showed a childish .curiosity which 
was quite foreign to his nature. 

** But still,” he argued to himself, 
“something may occur to amuse 
me.” He was walking, meanwhile, in 
the direction of the exit, and on reach- 
ing the top of the stairs a sudden 
impulse led him to descend them 
at a run. He came to the small 
opening of the pay-box, and peering 
through saw its occupant engaged 
in counting up the evening’s pro- 
ceeds. 

“Where is 
Upper Circle ? ” 
breathlessly. 

** Round the corner—to the right,” 
was the reply, and he hurried on. 
As he turned the corner of the build- 
ing the girl came out into the street. 
The tall-man and the elderly one from 
the box, it seemed, were awaiting 
her, for as she appeared they accosted 
her, and all began to argue with 
excited gestures. As Clement Hales 
drew nearer he could hear their 
voices plainly. 

“* Will you kindly let me pass,”’ the, 
girl was saying, haughtily. “I do 
not know you, and what is more, I 
do not wish to! I consider it an 
unwarrantable piece of impertinence 


the exit from the 
Hales asked him 
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on your part that you should have 
addressed me at all!” 

“But you know Parkson—George 
Parkson!” protested the elderly 
man excitedly. ‘“‘ We want to find out 
where he is at present. You must 
know—you called at his rooms this 
afternoon.” 

“‘ I know you have been spying on 
me,” said the girl contemptuously. 

“* One question,” said the tall man, 
“you are somewhat like him in 
features—are you his sister ? ”’ 

“No, I am not!” she said curtly. 
“* And if I possessed the information 
you require I would not give it you! 
Kindly do not molest me in the open 
street, or I shall be forced to give you 
in charge of the police.” She spoke 
bravely, but Hales, now standing 
closely at hand, unnoticed by the 
three, fancied she was distressed. He 
began to wonder what he should do. 

“The police ?” inquired the tall 
man, sarcastically. “I’m sure you 
would not like to have the police 
so close!” He seemed to consider 
it a great joke, and smiled. Hales 
felt his temper rising, and indeed was 
almost tempted to shoulder the 
speaker aside by main force, but 
refrained. Instead he raised his hat 
and addressed the girl. 

“Good evening, Miss—Jones,”’ he 
said politely. “‘ Can I be of any service 
to you?” Situated as he was, one 
must confess that his action showed 
courage worthy of a better cause. 

The three members of the little 
group turned towards the new arrival. 
The men’s faces showed annoyance 
the girl’s, astonishment; then she 
gave him a charming smile, and 
advanced towards him with an out- 
stretched hand. 

““Oh, how do you do,” she said 
faintly. Hales beckoned a cab. 
“‘ These *—she hesitated—“ these— 
gentlemen are very persistent in speak- 
ing tome. I believe they mistake me 
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for someone of their acquaintance,” 
she added, scornfully. 

Hales turned to the two and began 
to address them in curt, explosive 
sentences. The girl slipped behind 
him, and entered the waiting cab. 

“ But,” protested the elderly man, 
vehemently, “she knows something, 
I am sure—and she will not tell. 
Your conduct is unreasonable! I 
warn you,” he added darkly, address- 
ing the girl, “ that if you do not stop 
I shall call the police myself !’ 

“Nonsense !”’ said Hales, rudely, 
with his foot on the step of the cab. 
“You richly deserve a thrashing, both 
of you, for addressing this lady— 
and if I had time I would give it you ! 
Go on, cabby—straight ahead!” 

The tall man made one wild but 
ineffectual effort to stop the cab ; but 
after that, or so it seemed to Hales 
as he looked back, relinquished all 
idea of pursuit. Hales sank into his 
seat with a sigh of relief. 

“TI am S0 grateful ‘to you,” said a 
* Will you tell 


soft voice at his side. 
the man to drive to Charing Cross, 


please, as quick ashe can? Ihave to 
catch a train, and there is not much 
time to spare.” 

Hales raised the flap, and gave the 
necessary instructions, The rapid 
sequence of unusual events was having 
its effect, and his spirits began to 
rise as he. thought that he had at 
last embarked upon a real adventure. 

“Thank you,” said the fair un- 
known ; “and now I feel that some 
explanation is due to you in return 
for your kindness. Those two men 
have been following me since five 
o’clock this afternoon although,” she 
added indignantly, “they do not 
know me. The younger one tried to 
get into conversation with me once 
before, but I managed to escape some- 
how. I did not know they were in 
the theatre this evening, or I should 
not have come. It is very annoying.” 
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Hales described the method by 
which they had communicated with 
each: other when she. was about to 
leave. 

“ But are you alone? ” he inquired 
with some astonishment. “‘ Have you 
no friends with you? It is very 
unwise, if you will allow me to say so.” 

“I am afraid it is,” agreed his 
companion, sadly. ‘“ But I am just 
going back to my home in Kent, 
so I shall not be troubled again. Ah! 
here is the station, thank you 
so much! [ don’t know what I 
should have done. without you,” she 
said, gratefully, laying a hand upon 
his coat sleeve. Hales met her glance, 
and his heart began to beat in the 
most absurd way. 

“Hang the station!” he muttered 
under his breath. ~ 

There was no help for it, however, 
and concealing his disappointment 
that the ride was over, he assisted the 
girl to alight. Missing her footing, 
in descending the step, she slipped, 
and almost fell, and he had perforce 
to hold her for a moment while she 
recovered her balance. Whereat a 
waiting porter grinned to himself— 
prophetically, as it turned out. The 
lady hurried Hales into the station, 
repeating excitedly that her train 
would be gone. At the booking office 
Hales ventured to inquire her desti- 
nation. 

* Oh, get mea ticket to Canterbury, 
please,” she said, quickly. 

He booked a first-class fare, and 
together they breathlessly sought the 
departure platform. At last they 
found the correct one; the train was 
on the point of departure. Speeding 
along the platform, Hales had just 
sufficient time to find her a vacant 
carriage. Doors were slamming, and 
porters shouting; then the guard 
whistled, and the train began its 
journey in the slow and dignified 
manner peculiar to English railways 
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Hales walked along by the side of 
the carriage. 

“You haven’t even told me your 
name,” he said quickly. “May I 
venture to hope that we shall meet 
again some day?” 

“* Perhaps—who knows ? ” said the 
girl sharply. “Oh!” she cried, “ will 
you give me your card? I have to 
pay you for my ticket!” 

Hales handed her one, and then— 
he cannot give any satisfactory ex- 
planation of his action to this day— 
he suddenly snatched a kiss. The 
Unknown did not seem to resent his 
familiarity. 

“* Good-bye,” she cried, and waved 
her hand to him, smiling. ‘“‘ Good- 
bye!” 

Hales stood with his head bare, 
watching the train until it was out 
of sight. Then, and then only 
did he realise how culpably foolish 
his conduct had been in trusting the 
tale of a complete stranger. A pretty 
one, perhaps, but—fair and false, 
he thought to himself ; false and fair. 
It was with an effort that he roused 
himself from his reverie, and started 
to walk briskly from the station. 

“ After all, what does it matter ? ” 
he asked himself. “‘ I’ve had quite an 
interesting adventure, anyway—and 
it really doesn’t matter.” 

At the same moment a hand 
clutched his shoulder, and turning, 
Hales could not repress a start of 
surprise. 

“Where is she ?” the tall man— 
for it was he—demanded harshly. 
Receiving no answer from Hales, he 
passed a hand wearily across his fore- 
head. ‘“‘ You surely haven’t let her 
escape by train?” he groaned. 

Hales nodded sternly. “ Yes; the 
lady is out of reach.of further annoy- 
ance, I am glad to say!” 

“Let me speak,” said the tall man 
in atired voice, “ I’d better explain : 
then perhaps you will understand the 
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position more clearly. First ofall, 
you don’t know her, I suppose ? 
Never met her before in your life ? 
No; I thought as much! Well “ 

“Tam a solicitor,” he began again, 
jerkily. ‘‘ That was my brother you 
saw—here is my card. A new clerk of 
ours—only with us for a few days— 
has absconded. Valuable documents 
missing, and so on—you can under- 
stand. His rooms had already been 
searched by the police, but this 
afternoon I went round to make a 
little private investigation—on my 
own account. As I arrived, the girl 
you have just left was coming down 
the stairs—it is a building of small 
flats—apparently from his rooms. 
Well, I taxed her with this, but she 
denied it.” 

“‘T understand Mr.—er—NMorris,” 
said Hales slowly, looking at the card. 

‘“‘T pretended to be satisfied, but 
followed her at a distance until I 
saw her go into a shop—a firm of 
theatre agents it was. When she came 
out, I, like a fool, entered, and 
found on inquiry that she had bought 
a ticket for the Playgoers’ Upper 
Circle. Of course, by the time I 
reached the street again she was gone ; 
but it so happened that my brother 
had engaged a box for this evening at 
the same theatre, and we determined 
to go—on the chance of seeing her 
there, you understand. But, as we 
found that we should not be able 
to watch her movements from the 
box—her seat being near the back, 
and all the others in that part of the 
house having been sold—I decided to 
put myself to some inconvenience and 
go in the gallery. Do I make myself 
clear ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Hales, somewhat 
uncomfortably, perhaps. 

“Well! I saw her enter, and 
signalled the fact to my brother. 
Then, after the second act, she left. 
We followed, and when we were 
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asking her for some information to 
which we had a perfect right in the 
interests of justice, you foolishly as- 
sisted her to escape our questions. 

“* She took a ticket for Canterbury !” 
Hales informed him, lamely. 

“Canterbury ?” said Morris quick- 
ly. “Ah! Gave you no address, I 
suppose ? ” 

“Hales shook his head. 

“Tl wire the man’s description 
to the local police, and tell them 
to meet the train. She may be going 
to rejoin him.” 

“Oh, very likely,” said Hales, 
hastily. “ Ifyou want to communi- 
cate with me,” he added, “here is 
my address.” 

Morris nodded curtly, and Hales 
left him there. As he passed through 
the swing doors he looked back, 
and Morris was still standing in the 
same place, frowning. 


* * * * * 


No mention of the evening’s events 
was made to Megson when Hales 
reached his chambers, and the man- 
servant, of course, did not think it 
decorous to inquire. In fact, having 
no information to the contrary he 
drew the natural inference from his 
master’s silence, and believed that 
the experiment had proved a failure. 

It was not until a day or two later 
that the climax came. It was in the 
form of a letter which, when he read 
it, caused Clement Hales no small 
astonishment, mingled with a feeling 
of contempt for his own stupidity, and 
amusement to think how thoroughly 
he had been taken in. The post- 
mark was that of a south-eastern 
district of London and the letter ran 
as follows; no address was given.* 


* Dear Sir, 

“T enclose you herewith a postal 
order for the amount of the ticket to 
Canterbury which you were kind 
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enough to purchase for me. I have 
also included in this the cost of the 
cab, so that I am now out of your 
debt—in monetary affairs, at any 
rate. I have to thank you again, 
however, for helping me to (shall I 
say) confound the very energetic 
Mr. Morris and his brother. 

“You are no doubt aware by now 
that I myself am the missing clerk 
who has caused all the trouble, al- 
though on that memorable occasion 
I took the liberty of slightly altering 
my appearance, as certain annoying 
people desired my apprehension. I 
think you will admit that my “ make- 
up’ was good—especially as it deceived 
both the Morris’s, and I had been in 
their office a whole week before I could 
lay my hands on the papers I wanted. 
You will see that, contrary to the 
usual custom in cases of this kind, 
I have returned to London, as, all 
things considered, I think it is by 
far the safest place. 

“* Of course, I did not go to Canter- 
bury at all; that was merely a blind. 

“I am, my very dear Sir, 
“Yours gratefully, 
““ GEORGE PARKSON 
(Still at large !) 


“P.S.—You must think me an 
outrageous flirt. 

“ By Jove!” said Clement Hales 
aloud ; and then again : “ By Jove!” 

“Well, [hope this will be a lesson 
to me,” he added, half humorously. 
** But really, there was one excuse for 
my conduct, at least. She—oh, con- 
found it ! I mean he—was a decidedly 
good-looking girl!” 

Of course, Hales ought to have put 
Messrs. Morris and Co. in possession 
of this new and surprising knowledge 
of his. But somehow it happened 
that he never did do so. Doubtless 
the reason is obvious. No one 
willingly acknowledges that he has 
been a fool. 











By KENNETH 


OW is the case getting on? 
When are you coming into 
Court ? These questions are 
constantly asked, and below 

is the answer up to the present. 

The writ has been served upon 
Lord Howard de Walden, Sir Arthur 
Edward Augustus Ellis, Mr. William 
George Frederick Cavendish Ben- 
tinck, and Mr. Edward Horsman 
Bailey. These defendants have 
entered, through their solicitors, an 
appearance in the usual way, and 
called upon the Plaintiff to make 
good his claim. So the joust is 
ordered ; the parties are in the lists, 
and the public awaits the develop- 
ment. 

The Defendants, other than Lord 
Howard de Walden, are only parties 
to the suit because they are Trustees 
under the Will of the fourth Duke of 
Portland, and have the administra- 
tion of all that property known as the 
“Portland Estates,” comprising a 
great portion of the West of London. 

In brief the question to be solved 
is this. Are these Trustees right or 
wrong in paying to Lord Howard de 
Walden the rent roll which comes 
annually into their hands from these 
properties ? If the trusts of the fourth 
Duke’s Will are referred to, it will 
be found he directs that the income 
from these estates be paid to the fifth 
Duke for life, and after his death by 
succession to his issue in general tail 
male. In default of any issue of the 
fifth Duke, to his brother Lord Henry 
(who predeceased the fifth Duke), 
and in default of issue of Lord 
Henry then to the daughters of the 
fourth Duke as joint tenants, and to 
the survivor of those daughters, and 
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to the heirs male of such survivor. 
Under this latter limitation, Lady 
Lucy de Walden, who was the survivor 
of those daughters, became possessed 
ofa life interest with a remainder in 
general tail male to her issue, the 
result being that Lord Howard de 
Walden is now entitled, if there was 
a failure of issue of the fifth Duke, to 
the possession of the whole of these 
estates. It is easy to see, therefore, 
how the provisions of that Will 
direct, in effect, the income to be 
paid to the claimant, should he 
establish himself as a grandson of 
the fifth Duke. If he fail to so 
establish himself, the possessions of 
Lord Howard de Walden remain un- 
disturbed. This question is to be 
decided in the action now pending. 
The steps in the action are as 
follows :—First, the Plaintiff takes out 
a summons for directions, and on that 
summons the Master directs whether 
there shall be pleadings delivered, and 
to whom, and in what time. The 
Master will also decide whether the 
trial shall be by the Court or before a 
Jury, and give his directions for the 
issue of any commissions required for 
the examination of witnesses whose 
state of health or advanced age make 
it desirable that their evidence should 
be placed permanently on record. 
In this case such commission is sure 
to be applied for, as many of the 
witnesses who can speak directly as to 
the facts relied on, must have passed 
the “three score years and ten” 
limit. There is as well a good deal of 
formal evidence that must come from 
Australia and this also will have to 
be taken on commission. For the 
main part this evidence will deal with 
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the identity of the Claimant, as it 
is not sufficient for him to get up in 
Court and say, “I am George Hol- 
lamby Druce, grandson of Thomas 
Charles Druce.”’ Although he is able 
to produce his birth certificate, his 
father’s and mother’s marriage certi- 
ficate and other documentary proof 
of his allegation, this must be 
substantially corroborated by evi- 
dence on commission of people who 
can testify that the Claimant lived 
with and was brought up by those 
whom he states are his parents, and 


in such a manner as would indicate’ 


that he was their son. 

Then will follow the question of 
discovery of documents. This is a 
process open to the Plaintiff, of which 
he will doubtless avail himself, in 
order to ascertain what documents 
may exist in the hands, or disposition, 
of his opponents to which he has not 
yet had access, it being important for 
him to know what is likely to be set 
against him. He will thus have an op- 
portunity of inquiring into and test- 
ing the soundness of the opposition. 

A still more curious procedure is 
one by which the Plaintiff is at 
liberty to administer to the Defendants 
each in turn, a set of interrogatories 
in writing, which they by the rules 
of the Court are required to answer 
on affidavit, setting forth in their 
answers what they personally know 
of the matter inquired about. It 
will be extremely interesting to know 
what these replies may be, and to 
learn what the documents in the 
possession of the Defendants may 
disclose regarding the many allega- 
ations that have been made, which, up 
to the present, have passed without 
any public contradiction. But one 
does not feel at liberty to speculate 
on the possibilities of these operations 
producing this or that corroboration 
or contradiction, for to do _ so 
would be to. transgress the very 
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wholesome rule of law, that while a 
case is sub judice the Press must not 
attempt to influence the decision by 
any party comment. What can be 
done is merely to indicate the steps 
likely to be taken, and their order 
in the progress of action, and thus 
give IDLER readers an idea of what 
they may expect, and when they 
may expect it. 

Finally, on this head it seems that 
the most important step on the 
Plaintiff's part after the examination 
of witnesses has been concluded ; after 
discovery has been had of the docu- 
ments to be set up against the claim ; 
after the interrogatories. have been 
delivered and answered, will be the 
preparation of what is known as “In- 
structions to advise’ on evidence.” 
This is practically a council of warby 
all the generals and officers of the cam- 
paign to compare notes and sum up 
the amount of really reliable evidence 
which has been shown to be available, 
and not subject to any objection as to 
credibility or admissibility. When 
this review of the forces has been 
completed it still remains to consider 
how this evidence is to be supported, 
and strengthened to such an extent 
as to make it, as far as humanly 
possible, irresistible, for it will not 
do for the Plaintifi to sit back in an 
easy chair, and say “‘ Now I am sure 
of my case.” He must and will 
work till the last ounce of evidence 
is brought forward to establish his 
claim. He will leave nothing to 
chance, which, from past perform- 
ances, he seems most unlikely to 
do. 

The examination of witnesses on 
commission is a method that is highly 
commendable in this case. It affords 
the Plaintiff the satisfaction of know- 
ifg that however the formalities of 
Court procedure may involve him in 
delay in actually coming to trial, he. 
will not be in danger of losing the 
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testimony he has been at such pains 
to discover, and after that testimony 
has been given many, who may know 
something of the facts related by 
these witnesses, will be likely to come 
forward and volunteer evidence within 
their knowledge which, if they were 
now asked for it, they would be too 
diffident to give. It isa curious thing, 
the reluctance of people. 

It would be interesting to know 
who was the first to suggest that 
T. C. Druce was one and _ the 
same person as_ the fifth Duke 
of Portland. In the same way, 
who was it set the ball rolling 
concerning the colossal peculations 
of the third Duke? Although I 
cannot hold myself responsible for 
that which I now relate, the informa- 
tion comes through a channel which 
should amply vouch for the authen- 
ticity of such a piece of purely 
family history. It is a story with a 


sequel, and it is to the sequel that 
the interest attaches. 
After the third Ministry of Shel- 


burne, succeeding the death of 
Rockingham, the third Duke of 
Portland became the convenient 
cypher of Fox and North in their 
famous Coalition Ministry; to the 
formation of which George III. was 
reluctantly compelled to give his 
assent. William Henry Cavendish, 
third Duke of Portland, was a typical 
Georgian gentleman. Rather full of 
face, with well moulded lips, and 
eye-brows ever raised, giving his 
countenance the perpetual expression 
which would seem to indicate that 
life to him was one long surprise. 
Biographers attributed his political 
influence to his mild disposition and 
to his personal integrity, for his 
talents were in no sense brilliant, he 
being deficient in practical energy 
as well as in intellectual grasp. If 
this story is true, however, he was 
not lacking in the business instinct 
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of recognising or anticipating oppor- 
tunities. 

In those days when George III. 
was fast losing the little sense he 
ever had, courtiers contended one 
with the other to gain control of that 
vast amount of patronage which 
was then in the gift of the Crown. 
England was speedily forgetting the 
disastrous consequences of “The 
South Sea Bubble.” Capital was 
accumulating rapidly, and fresh out- 
lets had to be sought for the super- 
fluous wealth of the country. India 
was the Eldorado of those days, and 
it so happened that one of the guiding 
spirits of the Duke’s Ministry was 
framing a Bill which would make 
commercial intercourse easier between 
India and this country. It matters 
little to this story that North was 
unsuccessful in carrying through his 
Bill. (The king adopted the highly 
unconstitutional but nevertheless 
successful course of sending Lord 
Temple down to the House of Lords 
with a message to the effect that 
those who voted for North’s Bill 
were no friends of the king.) It is 
sufficient that Portland was in power 
at the time the negotiations took 
place, seeing that it was conceivable, 
if not probable, that the major 
portion of the patronage would be in 
his keeping. As it was, gifts or 
bribes, call it which you will, to the 
extent of £3,000,000, devolved upon 
the representative of the Bentinck 
family ; at least that is how the story 
runs. 

Curiously enough, I twice crossed 
the trail of this story at later dates. 
It would appear that the third Duke’s 
gifts (?) were to him veritably, “a 
white elephant,” for he was notori- 
ously impecunious, so much so that 
his son, the fourth Duke, mortgaged 
practically the whole of the Portland 
estates to Mr. Jennings for what ap- 
pears now the insignificant sum of 
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£10,000. [— This at first sight would 
seem to rob the story of the interest 
which truth alone can give. On 
consideration, however, and in view 
of the further information which has 
been given me, the same fact appears 
to corroborate many of the details as 
well as to supply an apparent motive 
for the relapse into dishonesty. 

If the Duke was universally re- 
garded as impecunious he could not, 
without attracting undesirable atten- 
tion, have invested his gains in landed 
property or in other investments pro- 
ducing revenues. It is said the third 
Duke had his plunder in the form of 
specie and precious stones, which he 
had placed in safe keeping, but where, 
at that time, was a mystery. He 
had gorged himself with riches, just 
as a boa consumes a deer, and then 
found his digestion unequal to the 
strain, with the result that he was com- 
pelled to hibernate. The third Duke 
endeavoured to efface himself from 
the memory of his political adversaries. 
Burke, the champion of the oppressed, 
had succeeded in attracting the public 
eye to the state of affairs in India. 
Warren Hastings was on his way 
home, or awaiting trial at the Bar 
of the House of Lords for corrupt 
practices with the Nabobs and Begums. 
One can picture the plight of the 
third Duke, universally believed to 
be the acme of disinterestedness and 
personal integrity. Impeachment, or 
rumoured impeachment, would have 
disgraced the name which under 
adverse circumstances he had striven 
for so many years to uphold. One 
thing must be said in favour of the 
Duke, he was not an expert in dis- 
honesty. In fact the lack of fore- 
thought as to the disposal of his 
plunder reminds one of the furniture 
kleptomaniac, who stole a sofa in 
broad daylight, and after wandering 
aimlessly about with it for some time 
was eventually compelled to return 
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the property to its rightful owner. 
Doubtless the old Duke would have 
eased his conscience in a like manner, 
but to have done so would have 
destroyed for ever the popular illusion 
as to his personal integrity. 

Now for the sequel of this fairy tale. 
Last year a certain bank was removed 
to more extensive premises. Save 
the Bank of England itself, there is 
perhaps no other establishment in 
the world which has the keeping of so 
many family treasures and heirlooms 
as this bank. Most readers will 
remember the prosaic manner in 
which treasure to the value of many 
millions was unostentatiously re- 
moved along one of the busiest streets 
of London. What they do not know 
is how nearly a panic was averted. 
To transfer the treasure strong boxes 
were constructed; regarding the 
strength of these boxes the manager 
of the bank expressed his disapproval 
—they were not sufficiently strong for 
their purpose, he thought. However, 
the consensus of opinion was that 
they were, so he waived his objection. 
Nevertheless, he was proven right. 
On the first day of removal one box 
collapsed, and the contents were 
scattered in the street. Never before 
was seen such treasure in the streets 
of London. Jewels lay scattered 
about, and bumped and rolled across 
the pavement, and dropped into the 
gutter and lay embedded in the mud. 
Fortunately, the members of the con- 
voy kept their heads. A cordon was 
formed and all the treasure was re- 
covered. Needless tosay, precautions 
were taken to prevent the recurrence 
of such an incident. It was too late, 
however, to prevent a secret being 
disclosed, and it is an amazing fact 

* that of all the boxes of treasure that 
might have collapsed, fate should 
have marked this particular one. 
After the accident the manager of 
the bank communicated with the 
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heir in tail male of the person in 
whose name the treasure had been 
deposited, thinking it unlikely that 
the contents of the box could be 
known to him. This heir was, as 
doubtless has been guessed, the present 
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Will was silent in respect to this 
treasure. The resulting consequence 


therefore was that every descendant 
of the third Duke became entitled 
to a share. 

Curiously enough the idea of this 
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Duke of Portland, the depositor of the 
treasure having been the third Duke. 
Then the question arose, ‘to whom 
did the jewels belong? Not to the 
present Duke, because it was personal 
estate of the third Duke and his 


distribution of family treasure recalls 
the name of Mr. Jennings, to whom 
the fourth Duke mortgaged his pro- 
perty, and who was the same Mr. 
Jennings (the richest commoner in 
England) whose death intestate, and 
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the subsequent interminable Chancery 
proceedings by his relatives and 
descendants, gave Dickens the inspir- 
ation for his famous Jarndyce v. 
Jarndyce case. Mention of Jarndyce 
v. Jarndyce reminds one there are 
many of the so-called impossible 
features in the Druce-Portland case 
which have had a counterpart in the 


plots*of Dickens. As an instance let. 


us take the allegations surrounding the 
boy‘and girl marriage of Druce and 
Miss Crickmer. Miss Elizabeth Crick- 
mer will be remembered as the rich 
and beautiful heiress who was destined 
to become one of the most prominent 
figures in the romantic story of the 
alleged double life of the fifth Duke 
of Portland. Miss Criekmer was still 
a schoolgirl when her surpassing 
beauty captivated the fancy of the 
youth, who is stated to have been a 
peer of the realm, truant from a 
harsh father’s unkind and ungenerous 
reproaches, directed against an ail- 
ment which called for pity rather than 
contempt. It is a dramatic story how 
this young girl was clandestinely 
wooed and won by the youth, whose 
love grew cold in four years, and who 
then cruelly deserted his girl-wife, 
leaving her and her children destitute 
and alienated from her parents’ affec- 
tion. The more recent discoveries show 
that she was still a child in mind, 
up to the time of her marriage. School- 


An article by one interested 


books of hers dated 1816 show she 
was in the habit of ornamenting her 
possessions with those weird drawings 
and nonsensical verses in which young 
schoolgirls delight. It is only necessary 
to point out the elopement of this 
young couple when it becomes clear 
that this very story relates an episode 
in the life of the adventurer, Alfred 
Jingle. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Pickwick, ever disinterested and 
unfortunate, with the assistance of 
Sam Weller, strove to prevent the 
young lady at the boarding school near 
Bury from falling into the clutches of 
Alfred Jingle, who was masquerading 
under the title of Fitz-Marshall. 
Dickens tells the same story, even 
including the fact that the girl’s 
lover was, wooing her in the guise of 
an alias.» The date assigned to this 
adventure. of. Mr. Pickwick’s is the 
late twenties of the nineteenth century. 
Miss Crickmer was.at school near Bury 
St. Edmunds up to the year of her 
marriage in 1816, an interval of ten 
years, sufficient for the story to get 
abroad. Dickens was known to 
have drawn very largely on incidents 
of real life for his fiction, and it is not 
improbable that the romantic story 
of Druce’s first marriage, details of 
which we are at such pains to 
discover, was current gossip in 
Bury during the early part of last 
century. 


in the Defence will appear 
in the NOVEMBER IDLER. 
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“THE CHIMES” 
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Ah! What a day of happiness was mine— 

From morn ’til eve I basked in pleasure’s light, 
Her soothing breathings swayed with sweet delight; 
Yet, ‘‘ Had I lived?” the bells asked in their chime. 
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Across the stillness of departing day 
Persistently they pealed—low was the wind, 
And bore their question down to me to find 
An answer, as it passed along its way. 


Where had I been when last the sun had set? 
And where was I, once more within the grey? 
Had I gone back behind the yesterday? 

Or had I climbed a little higher yet? 


Was some soul richer for those hours of mine? 

Had one soul broken bread with me, and shared? 
Then swept the crumbs, and stored the out-poured wine? 
Or, had I feasted ‘til the board was bared, 


Still chiming thus, my leanness stared at me, 
While sadness held me ’til the night came down, 
To whisper I might wear to-morrow’s crown, 
And grasp the fringe of an Eternity. 
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By ROBERT BARR 


bers of The Idlers’ Club, 
who gather together on this 
occasion. You will find the 
proceedings rather pervaded by the 


PP vers ot and I are the mem- 


influence of Peterson. We’ met 
casually as people do who venture 
abroad, and Peterson has taken kindly 
to me, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that he has taken 
me in hand. Peterson is an energetic 
fellow who knows how things should 
be done, but whose generous heart 
forbids him to keep this information 
to himself. He comes from London, 
to which village I also belong, and he 
is in Gemany on his vacation. Now 
if a vacation means that a person 
who has been working hard all the 
rest of the year at some one thing, 
should keep his mind vacant for a 
few weeks, should loll on the sands, 


or should lie on his back with hands 
clasped behind his head and gaze up- 
ward at fleecy white clouds trailing 
athwart a blue sky, I may say at 
once that this is not Peterson’s view 
of the matter. He is here with a set 
purpose to learn things, and as his 
time is limited, he goes about his 
holiday with an energy that com- 
mands my hopeless admiration. He 
discovered my trade by the simple 
method of asking me what it was, 
before we had known each other 
five minutes, and although two weeks 
have passed since that moment, I 
have but the vaguest sort of notion 
what Peterson does when he is at 
home in London. I fancy that he 
has to do with big affairs of some 
‘kind, and that his reticence con- 
cerning them is due to business 
caution. 
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It is my great good fortune that 
Peterson knows ever so much more 
about authorship than I do, although 
I have been practising it for some 
years past. I gather that Peterson 
himself might have been a writer, if 
he had cared to take up that line 
of life, but there is not enough money 
in it to suit him. 

“You see,’ he says to me with 
the utmost geni- 


CLUB III 


Mail, and even that he borrows from 
me, the journal costing twopence- 
halfpenny in this neck. of the 
woods. 
Peterson never heard of me before 
we met, but now he says, with a wave 
of the hand, as soon as he returns to 
London he is going to get some of 
my truck, and if it pleases him I 
shall have him as a constant patron. 
It seems all to 
depend on me, 





ality, “if you 
wish to make 
money you must 
trade in a brand 
of goods that 
the people want, 
and which the 
other fellows, 
your competi- 
tors, haven’t got. 
Now as for 


stories, I’ve thou- 
sands of them in 
my head, but it 


isn’t worth my 
while to write 
them out. Any 
ass you meet can 
write a book.” 

“Troe. 2 
murmured, “‘and 
most of them 
do.” 

Peterson says 
I should knock 
about more than 
I do; I should 
talk to people 
and learn what 
interests them. 
There is little 
use, he tells me, in my moping 
away in a hotel bedroom, covering 
sheets of paper with ink, if the 
stuff I write is not such as the 
public cares to read. Peterson poses 
as a typical reader, although all I 
have seen him read since we became 
acquainted, is the Continental Daily 


“IF YOU WANT TO KNOW THE TIME, ASK A POLICEMAN!” 


and it places a 
responsibility on 
my shoulders 
which somehow 
wasn’t there be- 
fore I met Peter- 
son. A man can 
but do his best, 
as Hubert said. 
Peterson goes on 
airily to show 
the ease with 
which I have 
captured him, 
and if I merely 
kept on at this, 
I would soon 
accumulate 
enough readers 
to make it pay. 

“But, my dear 
Peterson,” I pro- 
test, “‘ there are 
not a hundred 
thousand persons 
in England like 
yourself, as you 
modestly aver.” 

“Oh, yes, 
there are and 
more,” he replies with that wave 
of the hand which has become 
so familiar to me. That capable 
wave of the hand sort of brushes 
difficulties off. the face of this 
planet. 

‘“*Excuse me,” I continue, “ but 
the average Englishman is tremen- 
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dously local. He thinks there is no 
country like his own; he believes 
Bass to be the best beer that is brewed, 
and he regards the good old roast 
beef of England as superior to the 
delicacies tinned in Chicago. Now 
you are not limited like that. You are 
broad-minded. You appreciate France 
like a Frenchman, Germany like a 


German.” 
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way of his if I had written anything 
about the relations between Germany 
and England, and I told him that 
my last club was devoted almost 
wholly to the subject. He said, 
with a slight sigh, that he was sorry 
he had not had the privilege of reading 
it before it was sent off to London. 
“One cannot be too careful what 

one says in hand- 





Peterson gazes 
across the table 
at me for a short 
time, as if, to use 
his own phrase, I 
was “ getting at 
him,” but speed- 
ily seeing that 
such is not the 
case he admits: 

“Well, I have 
had opportuni- 
ties that the 
average English- 
man hasn’t. I 
do not spend my 
holidays at 
Bognor.” 

A few days be- 
fore these words 
were written, but 
a month or more 
before they will 
appear in print, 
Peterson dis- 
appeared for 
nearly two days. 
He had seemed a 
trifle anxious for 
a little time pre- 
viously, but he 
came back in great glee, as one who 
has accomplished something impor- 
tant. [judged that whatever troubled 
him had been waved out of existence 
by his competent hand. He was very 
close about it, however, and it was 
only by chance that I got an inkling of 
what had been going forward. He 
had asked me in that off-hand, direct 
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[a7] + ling international 
~*.- | topics,” he added 
seriously. 

This gave me 
amomentary 
sense of import- 
ance, mitigated 
by the recollec- 
tion of the phrase 
‘that fools rush in 
where angels fear 
to tread, which 
phrase was 
brought to my 
mind by Peter- 
son’s tone rather 
than by his 
words. Falling 
into a brown 
study, Peterson 
momentarily for- 
got himself, and 
gave me a 
glimpse of things 
that startled 
me. 

“When I was 
in Cronberg the 
other day af 
he began medita- 
tively, then woke 
with a start and checked him- 
self. All at once it flashed upon me 
that the disappearance of Peterson 
had coincided with the visit of the 
King of England to the German 
Emperor, which had taken place at 
Cronberg a few score miles south of 
our hotel. 

“Oh, you were at Cronberg, were 
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you?” I cried with enthusiasm. 
“Did you see their Majesties in the 
motor-car ? ” 

He waved his hand, this time a 
little wearily, and replied— 

““T have seen them often before,” 
cnd that was all I could get out of 
him. He shut up like a diplomatic 
trap. Then it began to dawn on me 
that I was in 


regret that I have failed to merit 
Peterson’s praise in the writing of this 
article, all through my own stupidity. 
I asked Peterson what he thought I 
could write about that would please 
the British public. He pondered a 

moment, and replied— 
“* Why not give them an article on 
the Sangerfest which is to take place 
here to-morrow? 





the presence of 
one who had to 
do with events 
that moved the 
world. He 
pressed the but- 
ton, and _ kings 
did the rest. I 
have read 
stories in the 
magazinesabout 
apparently 
humble _indivi- 
duals, who un- 
ostentatiously 
did the things 
for which the 
great get the 
credit. I now 
began to under- 
stand his 
anxiety that no- 
thing should be 
written which 
would disturb 
the harmony be- 
tween the two 
great countries. 
Peterson did 
not say that he 
had brought 
about the meet- 
ing between these two powerful po- 
tentates, but I saw it all in a flash of 
inspiration, and realised his reluct- 
ance to let the world know, when he 
quietly slipped away to Cronberg to 
view results, possibly quite unnoticed 
among the crowd by the roadside. 

im Things being as they are, I deeply 
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Singing and 
beer have made 
Germany great. 
You will find 
both on tap at 
the Sangerfest.”’ 
So I said I 
would do my 
best, as Hubert 
had remarked. 
The Sanger- 
fest was ushered 
in, as one might 
say, the night 
before. The 
town is sur- 
rounded by hills, 
and from the 
slopes of one of 
them a park of 
cannon men- 
tioned the fact 
that we would 
have some sing- 
ing next day. 
The effect was 
impressive. 
Boom would go 
a cannon, the 
echo would roll 
back from the 
opposite hill, 
seem to bump against the sky and 
come growling down into the valley 
again, then bang would go the next 
cannon, andsoon. As the acrid sniell 
of burnt gunpowder reached us, and 
our ears rang with the deafening 
sound, many of us realised for the 
first time what Port Arthur was like. 
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All next morning the streets re- 
sounded with marching companies of 
singers. Every train from east and 
west brought in hundreds of them. 
Most of the companies were headed by 
a brass band that blared martial 
music. Those contingents which had 
no instrumental assistance raised 
their voices and sang. Every com- 
pany carried a 


But there was no difficulty. At the 
western part of the town adjoining the 
river, a ten-acre field had been en- 
closed, and the charge for admission 
was threepence. The banners were all 
massed in on a stand erected for the 
purpose, guarded by a policeman 
who looked like an Uhlan, but who 
grinned innocently at me as I snap- 

shotted him. 





great silken 
banner, on which 
was. embroid- 
ered in scarlet, 
blue and gold, 
the section of 
the country it 
came from. 
Every member 
of some com- 
panies wore tall 
silk hats and 
looked so bloom- 
ing respectable 
that they might 
have been 
parading Picca- 
dilly. Others 
again had Tyrol- 
ese or Schwartz- 
wald head-gear 
and appeared 
to have just 
descended from 
a chamois hunt 
in the moun- 
tains. The town 
was filled with 
song and flut- 
tering flags, 
while from the 
hillside came_the occasional crash of 
cannon. “Oh, weall felt gay when 
Johnnie came marching home.” 

It was in the afiernoon when I put 
a Kodak in my pocket and started 
out to trace the Sangerfesters to their 
lair. I followed the crowd, being a 
little timorous in using their com- 
plicated language to ask my way. 








CONSCRIPTION. 


All about the 
ten-acre field 
were booths of 
every sort and 
in the centre a 
merry-go-round, 
with a trumpet- 
ing organ that 
out-blared a 
dozen brass 
bands. There 
were cinemato- 
graph shows, 
and _ shooting 
galleries galore, 
and places 
where you 
swung a sledge 
hammer and 
shot a sliding 
bolt like a mon- 
‘key up a stick. 

I think the 
thing that im- 
pressed me most 
was the fact that 
the German 
Government 
had taken the 
trouble to erect 
a post-box’ for 
the convenience -of people who 
would be only a’ few. hours on the 
spot. Not only that, but two out- 
door desks were provided with pens 
and ink, and there was a man who 
sold stamps. All afternoon there was 
a line of people waiting turns at the 
desks. The cause of this was the 
picture postcard. Humanity seems 
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to be helpless in the presence of the 
picture postcard. They were sold by 
an ancient coloured lady on crutches, 
who, quite rightly regarded me with 
displeasure as I photographed her. 
Then, as a contrast, I took a shot at a 
hatless girl in white who stood at 
one of the desks and wrote a postcard 
to a friend. a 
I could not 
help _‘ thinking 
what little origi- 
nality there is in 
the show busi- 
ness. It does 
not seem to have 
improved since 
the days of Ar- 
temus Ward, 
except that the 
Biograph has 
been added since 
his time. Here 
were his “ Wax 
Figgers,”’ just as 
if he had left 
them the day 
before. Within 
two months I 
have attended 
this kind of 
show at Ware 
in England, 
Amiens in 
France, and here 
along the Rhine, 
but the features 
are all alike. 
Near the 
river stood the 
main pavilion 
and the department which took in 
the most cash. This was the 
beer tent, a huge structure fitted 
up to seat thousands, and the thous- 
ands were all there holding aloft 
their steins and shouting “ Prosit,” 
or some word to that effect. This 
reminded me of Peterson’s remark, 
that it is the beer and the singing that 


makes Germany yreat. This is one 
of the few points in which I venture 
to disagree with Peterson, but my 
own opinion will seem so like heresy 
in England that I hesitate to set it 
down here. If you wait a second until 
I Kodak this group of clean lads, 
hoping they’ won’t see’ me, for I 
don’t care to take liberties with 

people who have 








THE DANCING FLOOR. 


swords at their 
sides, I will tell 
you what I be- 
lieve to be the 
secret of Ger- 
many’s great- 
ness ; the reason 
she is so pros- 
perous, sohappy, 
and so healthy. 
Two of the boys 
have detected 
my design, but 
they glance good- 
naturedly at me, 
and the young 
man with the 
cigarette and the 
most visible 
sword has not 
noticed. These 
are young fel- 
lows putting in 
their military 
service, tempo- 
rarily off duty, 
and _ enjoying 
the fun like the 
rest of us. A 
year or two ago 
they were pro- 
bably country louts, slouching along 
ike the comic German we see on the 
music hall stage, slow, dull, ignorant, 
uncouth. Germany has taken them 
by the scruff of the neck, and has 
made men of them. They now know 
the benefit of discipline, the duty of 
obedience. They are alert, clean, 
stalwart. Germany has broadened 
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their shoulders, straightened their 
backs, filled out their chests, brought 
intelligence into their eyes. When 
these lads a year or so hence enter a 
manufactory they will jump at the 
word of command; they will do 
what they are told without whimper 
or discussion, they will learn their 
trade with the thoroughness they have 
been taught in the army. In other 
words they will succeed and get on in 
the world. They may never have to 
bear arms, but they will know how to 
use their hands. They have been 
taught how to do things, and how to 
do them the right way. They will have 
been through an iron school where in- 
competence and carelessness is not 
tolerated; where neglect of duty 





“THIS WAY FOR THE LIVING PICTURES! 











THE POLICEMAN GUARDING THE BANNERS. 


brings swift and inevitable punish- 
ment. 

Yet they do not look like the victims 
of tyranny. I have seen whole com- 
panies of them swinging along the 
roads here, fully accoutred, and they 
are the most cheerful young men 
I have ever beheld. 

‘Do you mean to state,”, I almost 
hear the accusing voice of Peterson 
ask, ‘that conscription is a good 
thing for a country ?” 

As Peterson is not present for the 
moment I reply— 

“Yes, if the officers are competent, 
as they are in Germany and Japan.” 

I wondered when the Sangerfesting 
would begin, but I could elicit on 
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information on .hat point. I surmised 
that the great stage erected in the 
middle of the grounds was for the 
accommodation of the singers, but a 
band took its place in the gallery, and 
then dancing began. I photographed 
a couple waiting for the band to strike 
up,when during the pause an energetic 
young man comes round and collects 
ten pfennigs for the privilege of the 


















floor and the benefit of the band. 

I next got a chance at one of the 
delegates who had come in from the 
bick country with a tall silk hat, 
and his singing medals on him, and 
then I pictured the youth in uniform 
who held forth eloquently on the 
merits of Mr. Edison’s living pictures. 

Suddenly a great commotion arose, 


A SANGERFESTER. 


and the immense crowd began to 
surge dangerously. A cry of “ The 
Kaiser, the Kaiser,’”’ arose, and there, 
sure enough, he was, and I snapshotted 
him before he could be protected. 
He was in his celebrated uniform, the 
Royal Huntsman costume, a pictur- 
esque outfit. He seemed appalled by 
the sudden ovation. The police took 
that crowd in hand, and quelled it 
so quickly and efficiently that you 
wondered why the row had begun. 
Everyone knew that the Kaiser was 
in the neighbourhood, for he had been 
to meet his uncle at Cronberg. It 
turned out, however, that it was not 
the Kaiser at all, but a very fright- 
THE MAN WHO WAS|MISTAKEN FOR THE KAISER. - ened man from up the Rhine, a shrink- 
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ing individual, who for one brief mo- 
ment was thought to be the German 
peror, and who otherwise would never 
have had the distinguished honour of 
being photographed by me, for I had 
to dodge a determined policeman to 
get at him. ' However, here he is. 


* * * * 


“Well, how did you like the 
Sangerfest ? ” said Peterson that night 
at dinner. 

“Splendid,” said I, “and I’m 
ever so much obliged to you for the 
suggestion. I rode on the hobby 
horses, saw the living pictures, swung 
the sledge hammer, and shot the 
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heads off three clay pipes—purely by 
accident—I hadn’t aimed at those 
particular pipes, but I’ve established 
my reputation in Germany as a 
marksman. They’ll think twice about 
invading England, now that they’ve 
seen my work with the air gun.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed 
Peterson, “ That wasn’t the Sanger- 
fest. That was the sports field where 
the hoi polloi go. The Sangerfest 
took place in the great hall of the old 
town, and Prince Wondershane gave 
out the prizes. Do you mean to tell 
me that you-——” 

So it is very likely that I haven’t 
pleased Peterson after all. 
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